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TURKISH WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


BY SIDNEY ROSS. 


HE world moves 
very fast in our 
day, is an expres- 
sion which we all 
frequently employ 
when we speak of 
the wonderful ad- 







ress during this century. 


made itself felt to a marked 
degree. Even Turkey, where 
formerly any attempt at change or the least 
innovation on any established custom was 
regarded as an attack upon religion, has in 
many matters yielded to the influence of the 
age, and is almost insensibly being borne 
rapidly on in the grand general march. 
In no one thing is this alteration in opin- 
‘ions more strikingly emphasized than in 
the stand which Turkish women have taken 
in regard to dress. Indeed, they are fast 
accomplishing a revolution so complete that 
one begins to fear that before very long 
they will in no way, so far as costume is 
concerned, be distinguishable from the 
women of European races. 
Travelers in search of the picturesque 
will regret this change, if it should really 


be brought about, and indeed it seems a 
pity that any country should relinquish its 


traditional costume altogether, even though 





There is no people so con- ; 
servative that the effect of; dress the fashions prevalent among the 
this onward sweep has not} ancestors of the Turks of to-day. 


in past centuries; still, it is easy to decide 
clearly in regard to it, for, though the 
beginning of the Turkish empire is shrouded 
in mystery, it is a pretty well established 
fact that the Turks originally sprang from 
the Turcomans of Asia Minor. Of course, 
these nomad gypsy-like tribes have not 


vance of human prog- ; altered much for hundreds of years, either 


in costume or manners, so that one can feel 
pretty sure of seeing preserved in their 


In these tribes, the fez is the ordinary 
head-gear for both men and women— 
perhaps as a distinguishing sign from the 
neighboring Arabs, who universally wear 
a handkerchief about the head, carefully 
bound by a cord. This fez, which modern 
Turks wear as well as their wandering 
relatives, is in reality a marvelously ancient 
head-dress, for one sees its counterpart 
depicted on Assyrian monuments. 

The fez of a Turcoman woman is covered 
with rich embroidery, and a circular plate 
of gold or silver gilt fastens the blue tassel 
which hangs at the back. The women 
wear their hair braided into tails, each tail 
finished with a small metal weight. The 
costume is exceedingly simple, consisting 
of a long-sleeved chemise tied at the throat, 
but open over the bosom; a short bodice, 
which does not reach to the waist and 
seems intended chiefly as a support for the 
bust; and finally, a pair of wide trousers, 


common sense and comfort may suggest : fastened at the ankle. The chemise is 
numerous modifications. ; pulled out loose about the waist, so as to 

The law of Mahomet strictly forbade } fall over the tops of the trousers. Pointed 
the pictured representation of any living; red shoes complete the costume, though 
creature, so there are no historical portraits ; these are usually hung over the shoulder 
to show us the costume of Turkish women ’ instead of being worn on the feet. Bangles 
(33) 
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TORKISH LADY ACCOMPANIED BY HER SLAVE. 


and bead necklaces are displayed in pro- 
fusion on both neck and arms. 

This costume, or something very closely 
resembling it, is the ordinary house-dress 
of the Turkish women, though they have 
modified or altered it in certain ways, while 
preserving the general details. 

For out-of-door promenade, the Moslem 
religion required and still exacts that a 
woman’s face should he completely covered, 
with the exception of the eyes, and the form 
so carefully enveloped that every grace or 
outline should be concealed from view. 

This covering for the face is called a 
yashmak. It consists of two square pieces 
of book-muslin, each of them folded so as 
to form a triangle. The piece that is to 
make the top is placed on the head, with 
the point of the triangle toward the back; 
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the other two corners are 
then brought around and 
pinned behind. The 
second triangle is then 
placed in front of the 
face, and the two corners 
pinned to the first, so 
that the point shall be 
down the front and the 
folded edges go over the 
nose, but falling suffici- 
ently outward not to 
impede the breathing. 

When put on by a 
skilled hand, the entire 
combination can be held 
by a single pin inserted 
|, atthe back, though, when 
a woman is adjusting the 
triangles to her own head, 
| it is of course more con- 
| venient to add to the 
/ number of pins. Our 
illustrations give the 
effect of the front and 
back view. 

With the yashmak, a 
peculiar cloak is worn, 
which is intended to con- 
ceal the figure, while 
leaving some freedom for 
the arms. Our illustra- 
tions show how the man- 
tle looks in front and at 
the back. This feridjie, 
as it is called, is some- 
times gathered in at the back, but is always - 
left loose in front. Attached to the neck of 
the mantle is a kind of flap, which reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the back. 

For promenades, the feet are encased in 
thin yellow leather socks and then thrust into 
heelless slippers with turned-up pointed toes. 
On returning indoors, the slippers are left at 
the entrance—a necessary precaution for 
’ dwellers in Constantinople, where the streets 

are always filthy and door-mats are unknown. 

The slave, who accompanies her mistress, 
; wears a charsaff, which consists of a simple 
‘square of striped or plain material, meas- 
t uring two yards each way. It is made of 
yard-wide stuff, with a seam in the middle, 
and is tied about the waist, with the front 
; edges overlapping far enough so that it 
; cannot fall open when the wearer is walking. 


(FRONT VIEW.) 
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This garment is of much older invention {on a par with the ugliest. This was not to 
than the popular feridjie, and is also much | be borne by the women of the present gen- 
uglier, resembling a loose bag more than ' eration, and they have gradually modified it 
anything else. Nowadays, wealthy ladies ; until now it is made of the thinnest and 
have almost wholly discarded it; but the } most transparent materials. 
poor will doubtless long cling to the sack-; The finest book-muslin has a great hiding- 
like garment, because it so completely hides ; power, particularly if it is double, which 
any defects in the dress beneath. } is a necessity with the yashmak, so gauze 

The indoor costume of ladies of rank is} and net are pressed into the service. Some 
exceedingly expensive, and a pasha’s wife } women have even gone so far as to discard 
will often display on her jacket a small every sort of veil, and leave the face 
fortune in embroidery and gold-thread lace, } exposed; but none have yet ventured to 
into which costly jewels are woven. leave the head uncovered, and the charsaff 

For walking in the harem grounds or} or overall is contrived so as to come close 
gardens, it is customary for a lady to wear, } round the face and entirely hide the hair. 
fastened under the jacket, a long skirt, which ; Under the yashmak, flowers are much worn 
falls to the feet. Thus attired, with a fez} on a kind of low hat, made generally of stiff 
crowning her elaborately-plaited locks, a } muslin or net. 
woman makes a very pretty picture, straying; When the late Sultan Aziz, in his goings 
about among her flowers, 
accompanied by a patient 
slave, whose duty it is to 
hold a parasol so as to 
protect her mistress’s deli- 
cate complexion from the 
sun. 

Until our time, Turkish 
women have always been 
obliged to render them- 
selves so hideous, when 
they ventured into the 
street, that it is no wonder 
they inherited an inordi- 
nate love for showy gar- 
ments in the house. 

Even yet, rapidly as 
they are becoming emanci- 
pated in many details of 
their out-of-door toilet, the 
most courageous have not 
dared to lay aside the 
time-honored covering for 
the head, though they 
have succeeded in render- 
ing it less ugly and un- 
comfortable. The yashmak 
is a hot and stuffy con- 
trivance, but particularly 
so when made of the thick 
muslin that was considered 
necessary by the Scheik- 
el-Islam, backed by his 
priests. Not only is it 
inconvenient, but it puts 
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the best-looking woman TURKISH LADY AND HER SLAVE. (BACK VIEW.) 
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to and fro in the city, saw a lady with her ; less hideous speedily, and even thrown aside 
face exposed, or wearing a gauze-like yash- } after the first terror had subsided. Finally 
mak, his righteous wrath always blazed out. ; the heroines adopted a new plan: they 
He would order two of his soldiers to go to ; tampered with the police, and these officials 
the offender, and either have her taken to ' reaped a harvest of “backshish” by growing 
prison, or the flimsy yashmak torn off and | conveniently blind to infringements on the 
cut in pieces before the bystanders. Nat- | ancient law. Indeed, it is said that, even 
urally, during his life, women were forced ; yet, women who go about unattended by a 
to be very prudent; but the present Sultan ; eunuch are often obliged to fee policemen 
in a small way in order to avoid 
arrest, in which case they would 
be forced to pay heavy bribes to 
the judges if they hoped to es- 
cape punishment. 

So the change goes on, in spite 
of all attempts at repression. In 
fact, were it not for the yashmak, 

wealthy ladies might pass on a 
? street of any European capital 
without attracting special atten- 
tion. Not only do they sport 
pelisses and dolman mantles, but 
they carry Parisian parasols, 
wear long kid gloves, bracelets, 
and dainty kid or satin boots. 

Odd as it at first glance seems, 
this revolution in dress is open- 
ing the way to a corresponding 
revolution in Turkish social life, 
Vip | which must before long produce 
startling results. Naturally, no 
lady is willing to be surpassed 
by her acquaintances in elabo- 
rate toilettes, and these have 
become so expensive that already 
a man must possess great wealth 
in order to afford the luxury of 
several wives. 

It is becoming the rule for a 
husband to have only one spouse, 
and it is easy to understand how 
soon this state of affairs will ele- 
vate the position of the female 
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TURKISH LADY IN THE COURT OF THE HAREM. _ Then, too, a strong deter- 
mination to be set free from the 


never goes about the town, and discipline } tyranny of narrow antiquated laws is fast 
has grown so lax that it is now little more ; developing among married and single women 
than a name, though, in the early part of his } alike, and this resolute rebellion must in the 
reign, the police had orders to arrest all} near future meet with the complete success 
women who too flagrantly offended in the it merits. 
matter of veil and head-dress, and occasion: | It may well be that in time these social 
ally a few culprits were seized and punished. } changes will deal a deadly blow at Mahomet- 
Of course, these arrests always caused a} anism itself. Women will not fail, sooner or 
temporary panic, and the prescribed disguise | later, to insist on enjoying the privileges of © 
was religiously resumed, but only to be made‘ education. Study, even though carried only 
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TURKISH LADIES IN OUTDOOR COSTUME. 


to a very moderate extent, must teach these} . The record of ancient religions shows that 
daughters of long-enslaved generations to; each creed retained its sway while women 
think and to question. } were its devotees, but withered and died as 

It should seem unavoidable that they will } soon as that support failed. 
then rebel against a faith which teaches that; To preserve its power, Islamism would be 
women are soulless and must perish with this » forced to widen its dogmas to suit the needs 
material existence, while the lords of creation } of increased enlightenment. But its very 
are to enjoy an eternity of bliss, and, into ; essence and foundation preclude the possi- 
the bargain, pass it in the companionship of } bility of change in any “jot or tittle” of its 
superhuman feminine creatures of inconceiv- | law; so, as the tide of progress sweeps on, 
able beauty. ) it seems clear that the religion of Mahomet 

What neither force nor proselytism has ‘must at length share the fate of countless 
been able to effect may at length be brought ; creeds of the past, and be consigned to 
about by the influence of Mahometan women. ‘ unregretted oblivion. 

VoL. XCVITI—2. 











HILDA’S FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY MARY GRAY UMSTED, 





Seat is a morning in early ‘ heavy mortgage off the land, and the clouds 
spring. The sun, not yet which hung over his future seemed breaking 
high in the heavens, a little. He had a sure hope that, some day, 
casts its beams with mild ; Hilda Dane would be his. The two had 
radiance on the uncov- ; plighted their troth with the perfect under- 
ered head of a girl | standing that they must wait for years—at 
standing by the rickety ' ‘least, until the farm was entirely paid for 
wooden steps at the rear and Jack’s parents were comfortable. The 
of an old stone house. i cruel war had postponed that hope still more 
The figure has all the roundness of early ; indefinitely! 
youth, its gracefulness according well with, “But they were young, and they loved each 
the fresh face, bright eyes, and soft brown other—they would wait a life-time.” So said 
hair brushed smoothly into the closest of ; Hilda, and her lover echoed her words. 
coils. And now, Jack gone, with so little else left 

All around, the world is waking into green- ; in her dull empty life, no wonder the lonely 
“in ‘a in Sar: onet near, a eves sings : | reel on ~ wae Pa bye , 
but lida ane scarcely hears his me y- 3 gain and again she reads and re-reads 
She is gazing delightedly at a letter which } the loving lines which the sheet contains, 
she holds in her hand, and has forgotten } just a few hastily-scrawled words written on 
everything else, even the chickens clacking } the eve of battle; but they tell her Jack is 
and clucking about her, waiting to be fed. well, and that is all she cares toknow. A 

It is war-time—the spring “Of ’64. The } hurried postscript adds the comforting tidings 
whole North is ablaze with excitement. Even that he has come safe out of the conflict. 
the quiet little village of Crombie, in the | She draws a long sigh of relief. Then, there 
heart of the New England hills, is aflame. | being no living spectators but the hungry 
Most of its able-bodied men are in the thick } hens, she presses the paper to her lips. 
of the fghi_-emone them, _ ng ~ ed ems ar. —— nase RAS mat dem 
Dent, Hilda Dane’s sweetheart. In the} po’ fowl yit?” exclaims an o ack woman 
beginning of the conflict, to the first call for } emerging from an adjoining wood-shed, her 
men, Jack had responded. Just twentyone, } arms full of fagots. 
he had left home and, Hilda, perhaps never} At this sudden address, Hilda starts into 
to see either again. } consciousness of the every-day world, and, 

The eldest of a large family, most of the hastily thrusting the precious letter into her 

j 
bi 





burden had fallen on his boyish shoulders, ; pocket, begins the homely occupation which 
and bravely he had borne it. The elder Mr. : is her daily duty. Scarcely has she finished 
Dent was,what his energetic neighbors called, ; when old Mirah’s shrill voice is heard from 
in their expressive phraseology, “shiftless.” : within, calling: 
Mrs. Dent, of a far more enterprising spirit; “Hurry up, chile! yo’ uncle wants ye.” 
than her husband, had not been able to pull } And, in response to the summons, the young 
against the stream. Jack was brought up in } girl goes into the house. 
a hard school—which accounted, perhaps, for; The interior of the dwelling, formerly the 
the energy that he developed. As he grew | old homestead of Hilda’s grandfather, is as 
toward manhood, he gradually took most of | much out of repair as the outside. The stone 
the management of the farm into his own} floors, oak panels and wainscotings, are still 
hands, and succeeded so well as to astonish ‘ solid, but the wood-work is unsightly and the 
everyone, including his easy-going father. | ; window-panes cracked or patched with paper. 
At the time the war broke out, the brave: The furniture, though scant, is heavy and 
fellow was actually beginning to lift the: } handsome—a relic of the Squire’s days. Not 
(38) 
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a cheerful home hese a young girl! “Little : 
wonder that Hilda, coming in from the spring ° 
sunshine, shivers with a chill, half physical, 
half mental. 


Propped up on pillows in an easy-chair by } 


the window of the large bare chamber which 


she enters, is an old man, thin, wizened, gray- ' 


haired —seeming to share in the general 


appearance of decay which pervades his dom- 


icile. This is Hilda’s uncle, her only living 
relative. 


“So you’ve come at last!” says the old 


man, in querulous tone that could never have * 


been soft or gentle. 
“T came as soon as I could,’ answers 
Hilda, patiently as ever. 


“And to think, if it hadn’t been for me, } 
you would have been in the poor-house—you | 


and your useless black woman! You had no 
claim upon me; your father had his share 
when he married and went down South to 
live on his wife’s money.” 


The natural bloom on his listener’s rounded ; 


cheek deepens, but she makes no reply to 
this diatribe. Of what use? Has she not 
heard it a hundred times before, ever since 
her uncle became nearly helpless? It is true 
enough, perhaps; but has she not, by hard 
work and patient waiting on him, repaid his 
grudgingly-given bounty over and over again? 
But, now that he is helpless and dependent. 
she cannot leave him. Pity, rather than 
gratitude, holds her to her task. 


“You may think that Miss Miranda would ; 
have taken care of you, but she has just as ; 


much as she can do to get along herself,” 
cries the invalid, still more fretfully. 
Hilda knows this to be true also, so again 


she does not answer, but waits on him as ; 
gently, if not so affectionately, as though her } 


devotion were his due. 
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war-news is rer into fi piace’ shite ; 
but, when she has no letter, then the news- 
; paper is worthy of attention. 

Taking the damp sheet from the fingers 
that seem reluctant to part with it, she 
‘ unfolds the paper and turns to the accustomed 
place. 

Another battle! The old, old story, but 
this time with a difference—to Hilda, at least. 
Glancing down the long list of killed and 
wounded, she sees no familiar names until 
>she comes to the “Missing.” Then she 
knows why she has had no letter; for there, 
; standing out in terrible distinctness, is his 
; name—Jack’s! 

; For one awful moment, the world goes 
round; but the.dazed girl does not move, and 
the paper falls unheeded to the ground. 

“Tt might be worse, Mis’ Hildy; he’ll turn 

up yit,” are the only comforting words the 
old man can find; but Hilda does not hear 
: him, so he hurries on his way. 
To see the moon wane, while the stars are 
; still bright, does not matter; but, to this 
} lonely girl, loss of Jack means loss of every- 
} thing. 

Years ago, long before Hilda was born, old 
Squire Dane died, dividing his property 
between his two sons, so that the elder had 
the real estate, and the younger—Hilda’s 


, } father—stocks and bonds. The latter mar- 


; ried a Southern woman and went South, 
; where his wife died soon after the birth of 
} her child. Through mismanagement, he lost 
everything, and died suddenly, leaving his 
; little daughter in charge of old black Mirah, 
{her nurse. The faithful woman, having 
} minute directions for finding the child’s 
; uncle, started North. 

The elder son still lived in Crombie, prac- 


; ticing law in the villages for miles around, 





A week later, the girlish figure stands once ; and becoming rich and miserly as he grew 
more in the door-way, looking expectantly } older. Had it not been for a remnant of 
down the road, watching for the neighbor } family pride, he would have allowed his 
who always brings the mail. He is approach- ; orphan niece to go to the poor-house. Will- 
ing, but with exasperating slowness. Gener- } ingly he consented to Miss Miranda Larkin’s 
ally, at sight of the waiting girl, he hastens offer to “raise” the child. But, when she 
his footsteps; to-day, as he draws nearer, his } was old enough to be of use, he was glad of 
pace seems to become still more lagging, {her services. 

Unable to restrain her impatience, Hildaruns; Feeble and broken in health, obliged to 
to meet him. ; give up the practice of his profession, he 

“Have you anything for me?” she asks, } retired to his childhood’s home, waited on 
eagerly. faithfully by Hilda. 

Slowly the old man shakes his head. { Miss Miranda would hardly have consented 

Usually, Hilda’s general interest in the ’ to this sacrifice of the young girl, had she 
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not believed that it would be of benefit to} case, laying it on the shelf again.’ Then 
her in the end. With barely enough to she speaks in a tone so impressive that it 


support herself, the old lady knew that she ; almost carries conviction with it. 


could do nothing for her charge. 

The one bright spot in the girl’s sad life 
had been Jack and his love. 
were gone! 

“Missing! Missing! 


Missing!” The: 


word rings in Hilda’s ears, imprints itself on ; 
her brain, suggesting every horrible dread— | pathy, Hilda returns to her duties again and 
Just enough } 
uncertainty to feed hope so as to keep it 


Poor child—fast becoming a woman! } 


sickness, imprisonment, death ! 


alive ! 


“Child,” she says, solemnly, “don’t 


worry. Jack Dent’s too much needed here 
Now, if that ’ 


:you’re all right. 


to be lost altogether. If he’s only missing, 


Wait patiently; God’ll 
bring him back some day.” 


Not quite uncomforted by the homely sym- 


tries hard to follow Miss Miranda’s wise 
counsel, 


Another week, and still another, without 


After a while, the natural craving for } tidings of Jack. How slow time crawls! 


human sympathy asserts itself, and Hilda 
seeks the house. 
her uncle, but Aunt Mirah will sympathize 
with her. 

Fast asleep over the pan of potatoes she 
has been paring, sits the old woman, so Hilda 
does not venture to disturb her. She must 


April blossoms into May, May deepens into 


It is of no use to go to } June, and still no news. 


One day early in June, Miss Miranda calls 
on Hilda, her knitting as usual in her hand. 
“Tve brought my work and run over 
to see how you are getting along, since 
you never come to see me,” she says, rather 


speak to someone, however; and, snatching ; sharply. 


up her hat, she hurries toward the village. 
Just on its outskirts, in a tiny cottage, lives 
Miss Miranda. 

Few people are abroad at this time of day ; 
so, to her great relief, Hilda does not meet 
anyone. A hasty knock at the spinster’s 
door brings forth a prompt “Come in,” and, 
in response to the invitation, Hilda enters. 
Miss Miranda is mixing pie-crust. She looks 
up in surprise at Hilda’s unexpected appear- 
ance. 

“What is the matter, child?” she asks, in 
her mildest tone. For answer, Hilda holds 
out the fatal newspaper. 

Slowly, deliberately, the old lady withdraws 
her fingers from the dough, removing every 
loose particle; then she goes to a roller-towel 
hanging on a door, and carefully wipes her 
hands. on it. With the same deliberation, 
she turns to the mantel-shelf, and hunts for 
her spectacle-case. Finding it at last, she 
draws out her glasses, and, wiping them with 
care, puts them on. Taking the journal from 
the impatient girl, she glances down the 
page until she sees the familiar name. Then 
her face changes. 

“Poor child!” she says, gently. 

That is all; but the kind sympathizing 
words open the fountain of Hilda’s grief, 

















Hilda starts from the sad dreaming into 
which she has fallen over her sewing. 

“T am very glad you’ve come, Aunt 
Miranda,” she answers, gently. “I don’t go 
out much nowadays.” 

The visitor shakes her head at this reply. 

“ Have you heard how things are going at 
the farm?” she says, presently. 

“No, but I can guess. Things are going 
wrong without Jack, I am sure.” 

“Yes, they are,” nods Miss Miranda, “ Mr. 
Lynch told me a dismal tale.” 

“Oh! I knew they would,” cries Hilda, 
rising; “they'll go to rack and ruin without 
him. And if he never comes back!” 

It is only the next day that Hilda, engaged 
in her usual morning task, sees their neigh- 
bor approaching the house. She hurries to. 
meet him, speechless from mingled hope and 
fear. He hands her a letter—it is in Jack’s. 
handwriting! One little cry, and Hilda 
clasps it close. 

“He is alive, at least!” she murmurs, 
and, with trembling fingers, manages at last 
to break the seal. Then she notices that the 
usually bold firm handwriting is cramped. 
and shaky, the lines but few. She must 
grow calm enough to read them. 

“Dearest,” the letter runs, “I am safe, but. 


and, for the first time since the blow, tears? ill in a Washington hospital. I have been 
> here at least a month. I am just able now 
to scrawl you these few lines. The doctor 
was unwilling to allow me to do even this, but 


come to her relief. 
Carefully as she took them out, Miss ; 
Miranda puts her spectacles back in their ! 
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I told him I must tlet you haba: iho I ling |! 
for a sight of your sweet face! 
Your own JACK.” 


Ill in a Washington hospital! And she not : 
able to go to him—powerless to help him! | 


Oh, if only she could get some money! 
Everybody in the village and the surround- 


ing country is interested in Jack Dent, and : 


Hilda finds their sympathy very hard to bear. | 
Miss Miranda’s, being most silent, is the easi- ; 
est to endure. 

When Hilda tells her the news, she only 
SAYS : 

“Maybe your uncle would give you the 
money to go to him.” 

Hilda shakes her head. 

“No,” she answers, “and besides, I could 
not leave him; he is failing fast.” 

“Do you really think so?” says Miss 
Miranda. 

“Indeed I do.” 

“Did he ever say anything to you about 
his will?” asks the old lady, abruptly. 

Hilda glances up in some surprise at her 
questioner. 


“No. Why should he?” she answers. But ; , 


Miss Miranda does not pursue the subject. 
Hilda, seeing that her uncle is growing } 
worse, urges him to send for a doctor, again } 
and again ; but this he positively refuses to 
do. 
“What can they do for me?” he growls. 
“They don’t know any more than I.” 
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fatiare: but at least, as she whispers to the 
‘ worn-out woman almost too weary to weep: 
;  “ We shall still have Jack.” 

Waiting on her uncle, who is more amiable 
than usual to-day, Hilda timidly tells him 
about her lover; but he listens in unsympa- 
; thizing silence. 

P ise next thing that Hilda hears is that 

. Dent is ill. She huzries over to see 
‘ce and every moment that she can spare 
from her ministrations to her uncle she 
spends in care of Jack’s mother. How she 
longs to take the sufferer some delicacies! 
But alas! she has no money to buy anything. 
Poor Mrs. Dent confides to her that things 
are getting worse and worse. 

“Tt will end in our leaving the place I was 
born on, I suppose,” she finishes, sadly. 

Hilda tries to comfort her; but, after all, 
there is little to say. 

It is the third of July—a hot sultry day. 
The air is heavy as lead, heavy as poor 
Hilda’s heart in her bosom. The sun pours 
down his: fiery rays relentlessly, scorching 
} the parched vegetation longing for rain, of 
which there is not the slightest sign, though 
; the atmosphere is weighted with moisture. 
; The sky wears a dull brassy look; its clouds 
; do not veil or soften the blaze of the burning 
} sun, Oh, for a breath of cool air to turn 
‘ them into rain! But scarcely a leaf quivers 

in the oppressive stillness, Hilda notices, as 
, she hurries over to the doctor’s, hoping to get 





Confiding her ‘trouble in this respect to | something for her uncle, who still obstinately 
Miss Miranda, that lady comforts Hilda by } refuses to see a physician. 


assuring her that she does not think a physi- 
cian could do the old man any good. 
Another letter from Jack! Hilda opens it 
and reads the tender lines written with such 
difficulty, but straight from the faithful lov- 
ing heart longing for her. Poor Hilda! It 
is but sorry comfort they give her, after all. 


Kind old Doctor Barton has not much 
encouragement to offer, but he does not let 
her go away without medicine, which he feels 
sure is useless. 

On her way home, Hilda sees small Bob 
Dent coming down the road. The mis- 
chievous young urchin wears an air of great 


He is getting better, but oh! so slowly; and } importance, and carries a queer-shaped mys- 


the doctor fears, he has overheard him say, 
that he may never get his strength entirely 
back—never be quite strong again. 

Going over to the farm to see Mrs. Dent. 
Hilda receives painful confirmation of her 
letter. Not only has Jack written to his 
mother, but-the physician also has deemed | 
it advisable to let her know of the precarious ; 
state of her son’s health: not that Jack will 
die, but he may always be an invalid. 

Looking sadly about the forlorn kitchen 


, } crackers ! 


} terious-looking package in his chubby brown 
hands. 


Hilda is a great favorite of his, so he stops 


, } to speak to her, grinning from ear to ear. 
8 


; “How d’y, Hilda?” he cries. “Guess what 
‘I got here.” She manages to smile as she 
shakes her head in token of her inability to 
imagine. “ Well, I'll tell ye. It’s a great 
; Secret. ” And, drawing her mysteriously 
aside, he whispers into her ear: “Fire- 
I earnt the money to buy ’em. 


Hilda’s young eyes do not see a hopeful } Isn’t that jolly?” 
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Hilda cannot resist a smile at his enthu-; The sun is sinking behind the western 
siasm. She envies him his light-hearted ; hills, the shadows are growing longer, and a 
indifference to the cares of his elders. In ; faint breath of cool air stirs the leng-motion- 
spite of the many anxious hearts in Crombie, } less leaves. 
the small boys are eager to celebrate the glo-; At the old man’s request, Hilda pushes 
rious Fourth with their accustomed energy. } open the shutters and feels the refreshing 

“These b’long to me and Jim Taylor,’ } breeze on her hot brow. The clouds are 
Bob continues, delightedly. “Oh, won’t we } a up in the sky. 
have a lark? Ye see, we hev thet cannon,; “There will be a storm before morning,” 
too—the one Jack bought me; it’s little, but | she murmurs, drawing a breath of relief at 
it makes a big noise!” ; the thought. 

“Only be careful and don’t set anything; “Hilda!” says her uncle, and his voice 
on fire,” Hilda admonishes the youngster, {sounds strangely clear. The young girl 
with another smile and a cheerful good-bye. ; draws in her head and turns gently toward 

“Poh! We shan’t—you needn’t be afraid,” him, an indefinable awe gathering in her 
cries Bob, proceeding merrily on his way. heart. The last rays of the fast-sinking sun 

Left to herself, the smiling curves of} light up the wrinkled brow and scant white 
Hilda’s lips vanish, to be replaced by the { locks with a touch almost of glory. “ You 
sad look which her face so often wears of} have been very good to me,” he is saying, 
late. Old Mr. Dane, looking so feeble as va “as good as a daughter could have been.” 
suggest a vague fear to his niece that he is} The listener’s lips tremble; a pity, yearning 
nearer dying than she thinks, is leaning ; almost into solemn tenderness, rushes into 
back in his chair when she enters, a gleam of her heart. “Years ago, before you came 
something almost like tenderness in his dull here”—his voice seems to grow weaker—“ I 
§ 





eyes; but at sight of the bottle he frowns. made my will, and I left everything to char- 
“Why will you waste money on such} ity; I could not bear that my money should 
useless stuff?” he asks, impatiently. ; go to the State, and I knew of no kith or kin 
The Fourth dawns just such a morning as! near me.” The room is growing dusky now. 
its predecessor, save that the air seems even | the white face is in shadow. “I meant to 
lieavier—more laden with moisture. A long} make a new will, child, when you proved 
lonely day for Hilda, watching at her uncle’s ; yourself so faithful; but somehow ”’+-his 
side or creeping downstairs to find some sort i voice quivers a little—“‘I couldn’t bear to; I 
of comfort in the presence of old Aunt ; loved it se—I loved it so—I could not bring 
Mirah, bent with rheumatism so that she can ; myself, as I grew older, to think of the time 
scarcely get through her daily tasks. ‘when I must leave it to someone else—to 
The house is gloomy and silent—oppress- } spend.” 
ively silent; her uncle scarcely speaks, and ; “Tt does not matter now,” she murmurs, a 
even Aunt Mirah’s sympathy is dumb. In } little choking in her throat; but, even as she 
the darkened room, Hilda sits thinking of { speaks, visions of Jack and a home rise 
Jack, anxiety waking anew in her heart; for} before her tired eyes. 
she has not heard from him lately, and all | “To-morrow morning I shall make a new 
sorts of nameless fears start up like phantoms ; one,” he says; “don’t be afraid.” 
in the shadows and silence—the shadows, the; For a moment, there is silence; then, 
poor child is sure, of approaching death. ; bending toward him, Hilda sees that he is 





Once again she says: asleep. 

“Ts there no one I can send for—no one} With a quick longing for some other 
you will see?” companionship than her own thoughts, she 

But her uncle shakes his head impatiently. } slips down to the kitchen. 


Her lips frame the word : “ How is he?” asks Aunt Mirah, softly. 
“ Minister?” “Asleep,” answers the other, as quietly as 
Old Mr. Dane looks into the pure young if the echoes of their voices could pass up 


face. ‘the stairs to the sleeper’s room. 

“T want no one better than you near me,; Almost in silence, the two sit side by side 
child.” And she is touched by this; until it is quite dark, the young giri’s tears 
unwonted tenderness. ; dropping slowly on the black hand that 
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grasps hers. Then Hilda » suggests that they ° 
return to the sick-room. 


Lamp in hand, they enter the quiet’ 
chamber; old Aunt Mirah goes first, and ' 


beads over her sleeping master. 
“ Him will nebber wake up no mo’, chile,” 


she says, gently; then she forces the half- : 


fainting girl on an old settee near, and. adds: 
“Ye’r worn out, honey ; lie still.” 


Five minutes later, Hilda falls into the } 


deep sleep of exhaustion, while the black 
woman, in her chair, slumbers as heavily. 
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But Hilda does not an her, ais not 
, heed the great crash of thunder which 
seems to shake the ground, nor feel the 
‘splash of the raindrops pouring in a sudden 
; torrent from the sky. 
> “The will! The will!” is her low exela- 
mation ; and, before the old woman perceives 
what she is going to do, she turns quickly 
and re-enters the house. 

Through the choking blinding smoke that 
is rapidly filling the entire dwelling, she 
i forces her way, while ovtside all the hoses 





Meanwhile, the boys have selected a; in the village unite with the streams of 
deserted spot back of the lonely Dane’ heaven to conquer the flames. On she 
mansion as a favorable place for their } struggles toward her uncle’s room, but is 
Fourth of July celebration; they feel sure ; beaten back by the fiery food, and, falling, 
that there they will not be molested. Just; is caught in the firm clasp of a pair of 
as the inmates of the house have fallen! strong arms—caught in a clasp ‘that is 
into a sleep which for one of them is} strangely familiar. 
endless, the two youngsters stretch them-;} “Dearest,” a well-known voice whispers 
selves flat on the ground, regardless of the ; in her ear, and then she realizes nothing 
fact that they have persuaded their mothers , more, as she is borne by a tottering figure 
to dress them in their best clothes, and ; out of the deadly element into safety. 
eagerly await the racket so dear to their} Blinded, half fainting, Jack stumbles 
hearts. Their cannon does not make as} forward, while waiting hands receive his 
much noise as they expected, but they ; unconscious burden, and strong arms give 
have enough fire-crackers to remedy that } him support. 
defect. : <A little while afterward, Hilda is lying 

Within, the sleepers, who are on the; on the bed in Miss Miranda’s cottage, her 
other side of the house, do not even hear ; : hand clasped tight in Jack’s. 
the last and loudest explosion, after which; “All the perishable part of the house—the 
the boys take their deparvure. worm-eaten wood: work, the moth-eaten fur- 

Suddenly, however, Hilda wakens, gasps } } niture—is gone,” Miss Miranda is saying, in 
for breath, rises—the room is full of smoke. ‘ answer to the questioning in the girl’s eager 
Horrors! What can this mean? A strange eyes; “but the solid portion is left. The 
light, that is not the dawn surely, fills the | boys were having their Fourth of July cele- 
room; then she sees the flames licking the ‘ bration, and they must have dropped a 
open casement, and she knows what is the ; smouldering cracker among the brush-wood 
matter. ‘ and rubbish at the back of the house.” 

“Aunt Mirah! Aunt Mirah!” she cries, ' “And the will?” Hilda manages to ask. 
seizing the sleeping woman by the shoulders “That is gone too,” says Miss Miranda, 
and startling her into conscicusness of the ' with her grim smile. 
scene, “the house is on fire! Help me,: “Are you sure?” Hilda reiterates, faintly. 
quick !” she goes on, hurriedly, slipping her; “Everything in the room was burnt to 
arms under the shoulders of the motionless ; ashes. Thank heaven, now you can have 
form on the bed. } your rights,” is the reply. 

Between them, by an exertion of almost: “But—” 
superhuman strength, they manage to drag “My child,” says the old lady, more 
the lifeless burden out of the room, through } ; gently, “it is yours justly. He surely must 
the smoke-filling hall, down the steep stair- : ‘ have meant you to have it.” 
ease, and into the open air at last. “He did,” murmurs Hilda, and she tells 

“Dey’se seen de fire, bress de Lawd! : them of his last words. 

Dey’se sendin’ help!” cried Aunt Mirah,; “Thank God that the best intentions he 
looking eagerly in the direction of the ever had were fulfilled,’ Miss Miranda 
village. ‘ answers, solemnly. 
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CHAPTER VII. } “You have been ill?” said Rouan, inquir- 
I!” said Rouan, in a; ingly, after a while. 

shaken voice. He was; Her old sweet blush spread over her face 
standing on the hearth, and ' and throat; she moved restlessly and drew 
he mechanically leaned his ‘ her shawl closer. 

arm upon the mantel, as if} “Yes,” she replied, slowly, “I have been 
for support. He was so agi- ; ‘ill: very ill, I suppose. My doctor was here 
tated, he could not command ; last summer, and he says the climate is 
his voice; but his eyes took in each smallest ; unsurpassed by any other; so, at his sug- 
detail of her appearance. } gestion, I—came.” 

Mrs. Dudley was more frail and girlish ; The break in her voice told how deeply 
than when he had first met her, three ; she regretted the coming. Rouan winced. 
months before. The firelight, leaping up} Presently Mis. Dudley threw aside her 
brightly now, revealed blue veins in her} shawl and arose. She stood before him, 
temples and on her wrists; and under her } slender and straight, like a field-lily, in her 
eyes were dark shadows. She sank back | white gown. Her eyes were full of tears, 
among her pillows and looked at Rouan ; her lips trembled. 
in dead silence, only her slim fingers; “If our lines have fallen together again 
nervously played with the fringes of her } for a little while,” she said, falteringly, “ tell 
shawl. She was struggling hard for com-} me, at least, that you have forgotten and 
posure; but the remembrance of that parting ; forgiven the past. I cannot—oh, I cannot— 
scene and the bitter humiliation and self- } bear it, unless you do!” 
abasement which had followed was shaking; “Forgiven?” repeated Rouan. “Oh, the 
her like a leaf. } pity of it! That such a word should come 

That scene had been with her through } between us! In heaven’s name, what have I 
all the days of fever and delirium that had } to forgive? Helen—oh, I beg you, if you care 
succeeded; it had arisen with her from her ; for me as you once let me dare to think—” 






sick-bed; it was with her now. She was! “Oh, hush!” she cried, in a low anguish- 
forced to put her hand to her throat, to} stricken voice, shrinking away from him. 
steady its reckless throbbing. “Tf you ever cared for me, or even fancied 


“JT imagined,” she said at last, when she; you did, I beg that you will not use that 
could speak, “that you had returned to} word to me again. While you are here, 
your home; I am surprised to meet you.” ; let us be friends. Let us become better 

“T have been here more than a month,” } acquainted. Let us make the best of the 
replied Rouan, and his voice sounded cold} few golden hours the gods give us; they 
and strained. “I thought it a beautiful will never come again.” 
place; I am writing—a Western novel.” { She laid her hand on his arm. At that 

They both smiled faintly, as sometimes ; moment, the door quietly opened and Nem 
a gleam of moonlight flickers over snow; entered. She took a few steps forward and 
and is gone. Then an awkward silence fell } then paused, in amazed contemplation of the 
upon them. tableau. 

(44) 
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Mrs. Dudley gave her a bethany seen |+> 
coloring deeply, as she withdrew her hand ; 
and sunk slowly into a large rocking-chair. 

“Mrs. Dudley and I have met before,” ; 
said Rouan, awkwardly, answering the ques- 
tion in his affianced’s eyes. 

Nem moved slowly on and accepted the : 
chair he placed for her, not knowing how 
to refuse, yet grieved at the new cold courtesy 
of his manner. 
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*f Horrible !” thought Rouan, with a cold 
chill at his heart. “It is the Indian taint in 
her nature.” 

“ Yes, I would,” she went on, meeting his 
eyes defiantly. ‘“I’d hold them ther till she’d 
never say scornful things t’ me again. I 
would! What beautiful eyes she had!” she 
went on, sinking her voice and staring into 


} the fire, as though she enjoyed her self-tort- 
;ure. ‘“ What hair, with a bit o’ gold runnin’ 


The firelight played upon the two women } through it! I saw the firelight playin’ on it, 


who loved Rouan, each with the entire force } 


of her nature. ‘The one, white, delicate, : 


’n’ ’t looked so lovely ’n’ was done so nice 
; thet I hated ’er then, even b’fore she spoke. 


perfect as a flower; the other, strong, grand, | } Do yuh think,” she whispered, still sobbing 


nobly formed as a queen. The one, cold, } 
proud, high-bred; the other, shy, awkward, : 


uncertain in her bearing, yet lacking only : 
confidence to make her queenly. The white } 


nervously and looking at him with drenched 
eyes, “thet ’er arms ’s half ’s nice ’s mine? 
Do yuh? Oh,” she broke off without giving 
him time to reply, “yuh can’t think thet! 


‘silk gown of the one rested against the Hers ’r too small—they’re not half so fine ’s 


coarser dress of the other. 


Mrs. Dudley rose; her gown fell in lovely } 
folds to her feet. 


} mine, nohow. 

Rouan looked at them and felt a deep } 
pity beating in his heart for Nem, because | 
there was no other feeling for her there. 


I could look ’s cool ’n’ proud’s she did. Oh 
dear heaven, how I hate ’er!—hate ’er!”’ 
“Nem!” pleaded Rouan, frightened and 
bewildered, “ what has come over you? What 
{is it? Is this the tender girl who kissed me 


“T will say good-night now,” she said, : awhile ago? The girl who promised to speak 


sending a brief tremulous sinile across to } 
Rouan. Then, with a quick change of man- ; 
ner, kindly but distantly, as she would have ; 
spoken to her maid, she added to Nem: 
“JT will be down to breakfast, I think, in 
the morning. 
back at Rouan—“ to ace one of Puget 
Sound’s famous sunrises.’ 

When she was gone, Nem burst into aj 
storm of nervous weeping. 
amazed. 

“T hate her!” cried the girl, passionately. 


Cold, proud, haughty, hateful! Is she any 


’t makes ’er look like a—a empress ?” 
Her bosom swelled convulsively ; her eyes 


flashed sparks of fire; her hands closed until : 


the nails sunk into them and full veins stood 
out on the backs. 


“T wisht—oh, I do wisht,” she sobbed, for- | 
getting all about her resolve to use better ; 
language, “thet she hadn’ come here. It } 
; with her—and afterward? Well, when she 
} is gone, I must make the best of it and pay 


: for my folly, my senseless infatuation, with 


makes me feel wickid. It makes me feel—to 
hey a woman speak thet way.t’ me—’s if I’d 
like t? put my two hands ’bout ’er throat ’n’ 
—n’—hold ’m ther. ’er slim, white, pritty 
throat !” 


; carefully to please me? Who—” 

Struck dumb by his kind but stern manner, 
‘Nem cast herself upon the lounge. Such 
violent sobs rose in her throat, she could not 
speak. Rouan laid his hand a moment on 


At five o’clock on the following morning, 
} Rouan made his way to the beach, in the 
He walked with free 


{ 
I am eager”—she glanced } ; her hair, and left the room. 


{ pale rose-gold dawn. 


Rouan was ! swinging strides, cutting off clover-cups and 


dandelion-down with his cane. The mere 


;} knowledge that she was near him, that she 
“She spoke t’ me ’s if I was ’er servant. | 


breathed the same air, looked on the same 


; sunrise, smelled the same flower-sweets, made 
better ’n me, just b’cause her face ’n’ hands ' 

’s white ’n’ soft ’n’ ’er dress such heavy silk } 
’ thetic, utterly wretched lover of a half-bred 


him happy. 
Yesterday he had been the listless, apa- 


girl; to-day he was Laurence Rouan once 

more —clear-brained, débonnaire, _ light- 

| Rares, forgetful of all that lay between 
} him and future happiness. 

“T have been mad this past month,” he 

said to himself. ‘“ But my senses have come 

back at last. But I will enjoy these few days 


‘my heart’s— But these days shall belong to 
‘me. Poor Nem!” 





B’t I wisht—oh, I do wish—' 
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He paused beside a blackened stump, over } Rouan pulled his wide hat down over his 

which a vine of white star-flowers was twin- ; eyes. When one’s conscience is ailing, each 

ing. He plucked one swelling star. ‘random shot seems to be heavily loaded 
“Tt is like her heart,” he breathed, think- | with significance. He slipped away from 

ing always of Helen. “ White and pure, ; the suggestion. 

with a core of gold.” ; “And you?” he asked, pulling up tufts 
Coming to the beach, he was amazed to} of grass and letting the sand from the roots 

see her slim girlish figure standing out} slip through his fingers. “What have you 

against the purple distance of the sea. She} been doing all these days?” 

greeted him with her swift sweet werd “Oh, I?” she replied, with an accent of 

and gave him her cool palm. He would } ;pain. “I have been ill ever since—ever 

have retained it, but she drew it gently since—” 

away. ; She hesitated. Their eyes met: his, 
The sun was rising, round and dazzling, ; passionate, rebellious; hers, troubled, wet. 

over the mountains, shaking itself free of} Rouan’s pulse beat hard and quick; a deep 

the fir-tops little by little, and flinging ‘ silence fell upon them. 

streaks of gold aslant the mist of morning;; After a little while had passed thus, the 

the tide was flowing in, and the waves } man conquered his emotion. 

laughed for purest joy as they broke over “No more sad thoughts this morning,” 

‘the glistening sands; wild birds darted }he cried, gayly. “I am your doctor now, 

downward and laved in their foaming crest. ‘and I mean to briag some color into your 
“T did not expect to find you here— } cheeks—” 

at least, so early,” he said. “But it is an} “Like the girl Nem?” interrupted Helen, 

excellent prescription.” } smiling into his eyes. She meant nothing, 
“Written by wisdom, and filled by nature,” ;} but Rouan started. 

she returned, smiling. “This fresh air is; “How I wish,” she continued, reflectively, 

better than all the medicine in the world.” ; “that I posséased that girl’s physique! I 
“This wind is strong, though,” said Rouan, ; would like her rich coloring, her magnifi- 


§ 


looking at her anxiously. “Come up to this ; cent form—even,” hesitatingly, “her brown 
nook in ae cliff, and let me put your shawl } skin—” 
about you.” “Oh, stop!” cried Rouan, with terrible 


She obeyed, walking beside him with her } earnestness. “Do not make such a wish. 
head bent and some shells clinking musically § Do not even allow such a thought in your 
together in her hands. ; mind.” 

“How beautiful it is, here,” she said,; ‘Oh, of course,” she said, smiling at his 
when he had folded her shawl about her } vigorous protest, “I am not envying her lot; 
and stretched himself, full length, beside ; she is proletarian, if ever there was such— 
her. “How you must have enjoyed your} shy, awkward, haughty, insolent, all in a 
holiday here! Did you write all the time?” }moment. She was born to be a servant, I 

“Not. quite,” he replied, with a burning ; think—a poor one, also.” 
guilty flush. ‘“I—I—idled part of the time ; She was not speaking vehemently or 
—did nothing, you know, but lie in my ham- maliciously. She was calmly dissecting the 
mock and listen to the bees; or, down here ' character of a woman to whom she had taken 


on the sands, watched the saila drift by.” a dislike, as a queen might criticize one of 
“Alone?” She turned calm wondering ; her humblest subjects. 

eyes to his. But her words sank like poisoned arrows 
Again he flushed hotly. into Rouan’s soul. He felt the injustice of 


“Sometimes,” he replied, uncertainly. } her criticism, yet he was too great a coward 
“That is, almost always. Who was there to correct her. Besides, she was speaking of 
to be with me?” And he laughed nerv-; his promised wife, and he had dared to be 
ously. ; silent when he heard her called proletarian ! 

“Mrs. Mowber,” she replied, also laughing, } It is a terrible misfortune to be born a coward 
but with genuine amusement. “Or some } and to possess atthe same time all the aspira- 
of the pretty village-girls; or—or the girl } tions of the hero. 
named—what is it?—Nem?” Now was the time to make his bitter, humil- 
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iating confession. He sented himself to ‘the 
effort; he essayed to speak; he even uttered } 


one word. But his companion lifted her | 


calm clear eyes to his, and the sentence died } 
on his lips. He felt that, in spite of her : 


sweetness and yielding tenderness, she was | 
the kind of woman who could be hard and } 
cold as stone in the presence of such an } 


insult. 
He arose and leaned so heavily upon his 
stick that the aud sunk far into the sand. 


“Let us go,” he said, looking at her miser- } 


ably. “This wind is too cold for you. 
as for me—” 

He did not finish. Helen’s hand, trem- 
bling in his clasp as she arose, sent a thrill of 
emotion through his whole being, which 
sealed his lips effectually. 

From the low fir shrubbery near which | 
they had been seated, the half-bred girl rose, 
looking after them, seeing nothing else. Her | 
eyes blazed like coals of fire in the dark; 
she panted like some wild animal with an 
arrow through its heart; her strong hands } 
clutched convulsively at her throat. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, and her voice was 
like unto the cry of one who is enduring a } 
fearful surgical operation with bound hands } 
and clear senses. “Oh, thet she should dare } 
t’ speak so of me t’ him, ’n’ thet he should } 
let her!” 

She fell, face downward, on the sands, and 
lay there motionless, like one dead. 


And } 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE, a couple of hours later, strolling 
along with his stick swinging in his hand, 
Royan came upon Nem. 

The instant he recognized her, he surmised } 
the truth. He approached her doubtfully, ' 
reluctantly, dreading to meet her first look. 

He had returned to the place, full of pleas- ; 


ant memories of the morning, only to find ; ; dumb entreaty. 


Nemesis awaiting him. 
He bent and touched the girl’s hair. 
“Nem!” he said, kindly. 
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“Come, Nem,” said Rouan, tenderly, striv- 
ing to pacify her as he would a child. “I do 
love you. You misunderstood our conversa- 
; tion, and besides,” forcing a smile, “you are 
not keeping your promise. You—” 

“Oh, I know what yees mean,” cried the 
girl, retreating from him. “ But I don’t care 
n’ more how I speak ’r what I say. I’ve laid 
; here—here !”—pointing miserably to the hot 
sands—“ fer two mortal owers, ’n’ I’ve enent 
*bout ’t till I was ’fraid I was losin’ m’ mind. 
I couldn’t b’lieve ’t nohow at first, b’t I 
} heard ev’ry word s’ plain—s’ plain—” 

She stopped, choking. 

“T didn’t mean ¢t’ list’n,” she went on, 
presently, looking at him with eyes full of 
anguish. “ B’t when I seen her down on th’ 
{ beach I jest hid b’hind them bushes so’s she 
wouldn’t see me, ’n’ then yees come—’n’ 
| 
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then—” 
She broke off, with another dry terrible 
; sob. 

“Qh, it’s a-killin’ me!” she cried, with a 
look of unbearable suffering. ‘‘ Don’t—don’t 
; come near me! I want t’ talk while I can. 
I heard ev’ry word.” She dropped her long 
; arms down at her sides. “Ev’ry word! I 
honed on call me insolint, proletaryan, serv- 
;ant; ’n’ yees—yees didn’t say one word fer 
> me! Not one word, ’n’ yees pretendid t’ love 
} me!” 

} The reproach in her eyes hurt Rouan more 
than her words. 
“T wonder,” said the girl, suddenly, begin- 
ning to pant again, yet speaking in a lower 
} tone, “I do wonder I didn’t kill ’er! I had 
’tin me. Yes,I did have ’t in me t do’t! 
} er slim, pritty, white throat!” 
She looked past him at the blue rippling 
; waves, and in a moment her face softened. 
; “Oh, why did yuh ever want me t’ love 
yuh?” she cried, stretching out her hands in 
“Oh, why did yuh? Wasn’t 
}she enough, ’n’ didn’t yees love her all th’ 
time? Say, didn’t yees?” 
Rouan quailed before her stern yet ago- 





The girl fairly leaped to her feet, shrinking } nized look. Then, with a sudden resolve, 
from him and putting out her hands to keep } feeling that the situation could not be worse, 


him away. 
“Don’t! Don’t come near me!” she cried, 
breathing heavily. “I couldn’t bear ’t—yet. 


Oh, God!” she burst out, with one long shiv- } shudder. 
“Thet yees should ’a’ let her say 
sech things o’ me, ’n’ yees pretendid t’ love 


ering sob. 


me!” 


: 

; and might possibly be bettered, he said: 

; “Yes, Nem; I did love her. I—” 

‘ She fell away from him, with a strong 
I once saw a dog fall back so when 
}his master struck him a cruel blow, and I 
have never forgotten his violent tremble of 
submission or the look in his eyes. 
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The girl put up both hands, palms out- { nuther, ’n’ held me, all eoid ’n’ 


ward. 

“ Oh, heaven !” she breathed, after a while, 
in the amazed tone of one who has lived 
through some horrible operation. “ How 
that hurt! How that did hurt—here!” 

She pressed both hands strongly upon her 
breast. She looked at him now without see- 
ing him. 

* You forced me to say it, Nem,’’ ventured 
Rouan, not knowing what to say. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she replied, hurriedly, 
retreating as he advanced a step. “I’m not 
blamin’ yees fer teilin’ me; I’m glad yees 
did. But—” she faltered, her throat swelling 
so she could not control her voice—“ tell me! 
Oh, tell me th’ truth, ’s yuh live! Didn’t 
yees—didn’t yees never love me?” 

The last words were drawn from her tort- 
uringly, as a knife is drawn from a shrinking 
wound ; and, uttering them, she cast herself 
prone upon the hot sands at Rouan’s feet. 

“ Didn’t yees?” she whispered; then, look- 
ing up, with an awful calmness of eye: “Tell 
me! I can bear all th’ rest but that! ’f ’t 
wasn’t love, what was ’t?” 

“]T think I was mad,” said Rouan, bitterly, 
not daring to lie, yet longing to do something 
to help her. “Ido think I was mad, dear.” 

“What!” said she, still in that whisper 
and with that calmness which was more 
dreadful than her sobs. “Do yees mean t’ 
tell me, then, that ’t wasn’t love?” 

He looked away over the sea, and Helen’s 
flower-face, pale and sweet, arose before him. 
It could never be his, yet he loved it, he 
reverenced it; he could not deny that face, 
that love, even though the denial would spare 
another woman suffering. 

“T am afraid,” he said, very slowly, choos- 
ing each word with care, “that it was not 
really love, Nem. I thought so—oh, believe 
me, dear!—I thought it was love, until— 
until—” 

“Until she come!” 

Rouan was silent. 


ee? 


She laughed aloud. 
Nem slowly arose. 
n’ yees never loved me?” she said then, 
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wet, in yer 
bosom —not then, nuther? W’y, kind 
heaven!” her sobs fairly trembled from her 
‘now, “th’ world seems t’ be turnin’ round 
with me! What! yees didn’t love me thet 
night a’ tall? Not when—when— yuh 
; brought me that wine, ’n’—’n’—put yer arm 
roun’ me, ’n’—’n’—kissed me? 
didn’t yees love me then?” 
“No,” said Rouan, solemnly, “not even 
then, dear. I cannot make you understand. 
God alone fully comprehends a man’s soul, 
I do not even understand myself. You are 
very beautiful, and—I am susceptible to 
beauty. Iwas alone with you almost always. 
I was trying to forget. another woman, and I 
turned to you for sympathy. Unconsciously 
I drifted into a tenderer feeling for you— 
what it was, God only knows! I did not 
pause to analyze it—men are all selfish. 
That night”—he spoke hastily, seeing that 
he was making her suffer almost past endur- 
} ance—“ it seemed to me that I really loved 
; you as I never had loved before. You were 
; like a little tender flower leaning to the wind 
>that breaks down its trusting heart. You 
; 
i 
air and dreamy moonlight, dancing waters 
and blue serene skies, white sails, brilliant 


trusted me, and yet I—oh, it was cruel, self- 
} birds, fragrant flowers, and you—all set in 


Oh, ‘say, 





ish, I know!—but she was in my heart, I 
think, all the time.” 

She stopped him with a gesture. She 
came nearer and looked into his eyes with 
painful entreaty. 

“Don’t yees think,” she asked, speaking 
brokenly and with difficulty, “don’t yees 
think thet yees really loved me a little thet 
night?” 

“No,” said Rouan, sternly, realizing what 
a farce the feeling had been, compared to his 
deep true love for Helen Dudley. “No, not 
even that night was itlove. It was sympathy, 
tenderness, fascination. It cast a glamor 
over me while it saw fit to last, but it was 
bitter as gall when the sparkle was gone. It 
was a momentary madness, born of mellow 


in a dull tone. “Never? What!” she burst } this intoxicating sunset-land! It was every- 
out, sobbing in a dry tearless way again, } thing sweet and desirable and maddening, 
“not that night when yees laid in th’ ham- } except love—it was never, never love !” 

mock ’n’—’n’ I gave yees th’ pilla? W’y,1I} There was a long silence following his 
can jest hear them frogs yet, ’n’ smell th’; words. In Nem’s eyes was the dull look of 


apple-blossoms ’n’ lilacs too! Iwas s’ happy } exhaustion that comes after long suffering. 
—n’ yees didn’t love me that night? Ner— ; Rouan had been brutal to be kind, and each 
ner when yees saved me from drownin’, ‘ word had sunk into her very soul. 
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“Tt’s all over, then!” she said at last, work- 
ing her slim fingers nervously. “I might’ev 
knowed I was too happy. I don’t think any- 
body could be s’ happy ’s thet fer long.” 

Rouan’s eyes fell beneath the desolate 
misery of her look. 

“ Yees ’s free!” she continued, her nostrils 
swelling with each word. “ Jest ’s free ’s th’ } 
wind thet comes over Puget Sound from th’ } 
ocean—’s free’s th’ sea-gulls thet we uster 
watch from th’ beach—’s free’s th’ blue waves } 
thet wash th’ shells up on th’ sand! Only,” 
a black terrible expression flamed into her 
eyes, ‘see thet she goes away soon! See t’ 
thet, will yees? I couldn’t no more stand ’t 
t? see yees with her than—than I could tear 
m’ own heart out and live! I’m talkin’ 
poorly to-day, ain’t I?” she added, suddenly 
growing calm again. “I say one word wrong, } 
’n’ the next minit I say ’t right. But yuh’ll 
not care any more whether I talk t’ please } 
yuh or not. Do yees think, ’f she hadn’t 
come, ’n’ we-uns hed got married, yees might 
’a’ loved me in time?” She looked wistfully } 
into his face. 

A full moment Rouan hesitated. Then, 
obeying a sudden impulse which he regretted 
always after, he said: 








“Nem, my dear girl, her coming has made 
no change in my plans. She can be no more } 
to me, ever, than she is to-day—the woman 
I love, the woman who loves me—no more. } 
But”—he looked away from her—“ there is 
a reason why I could not have been happy, 
had I married you—or I will say: if I do 
marry you; for I am willing to fulfill my 
promise, of course.” 

“What is ’t—the reason?” 

Her bosom arose and fell with her quick 
irregular breathing. 

“Nem,” said Rouan, earnestly, not daring 
to look at her, “my family is of the oldest 
and proudest of New York. My father is 
stern and rigid in his views, my mother} 
and sisters cold and high-bred. They would 
prefer to see me wretched as the husband 
of a woman of good family, than happy as 
the husband of one of inferior blood. I am 
the only Bohemian in the family, and they 
look leniently upon my short-comings only 
because they feel sure I will eventually settle 

; 
; 





down and marry one of whom they may be 
proud.” 

“They wouldn’t ’a’ been proud o’ me,” ; 
said the girl, mournfully. } 





“Nem,” continued Rouan, with an effort, 
“has it ever occurred to you—that is, have 
you ever thought about your parentage?” 

“My parentage?” faltered Nem, a deep 
half-angry color rising to her face. “I never 
thought ’bout ’t—no! But I s’posed thet 
they was th’ same ’s Mrs. Mowber; ’n’, no 
maiter how proud yer folks are, they can’t 
hev no better hearts than she’s got.” 

“Very true,” returned Rouan, wincing. 
“But your mother, at least, was of different 
blood—” 

“ Dif’rent blood?” interrupted Nem, turn- 
ing suddenly white and trembling. ‘“ What 
d’ yuh mean by thet?” 

“Your mother ”—he spoke very gently— 
“was a half-bred—” 

“Oh, my God!” cried the girl, throwing 
out both hands. “Oh, what hev I done t 
yuh, thet yees should tell me such a thing 
’gs that? Oh, I would ’a’ died b’fore I’d ’a’ 
told yees, ’f ’t hed been yer mother ’nstead 
o’ mine! Oh, my mother! my mother!” 

Terrible sobs broke from her dry lips, 
seeming to tear her bosom as they came. 
She locked her strong arms in a perfect 
agony of suffering, then dropped them, with 
a gesture of despair, to her sides. 

“Oh, my mother!” she cried again, as one 
cries when he bends over the coffin of a dead 
loved one. “Oh, w’y did yuh work me this 
ter’ble wrong? A half-bred Indian! Then 
what ’m I? Merciful God! what ’m I? 
Indian! Indian! ’n’ I hev hated’m so! All 
my life, I hev loathed th’ sight o’ thum—n’ 
all th’ time, I was one o’ thum! The same 
blood thet flows ’n their veins flows here ’n 
mine! Qh, th’ horror o’ fit! Oh, th’ madness 
o’ fit! Oh, th’ cruelty, th’ want’n cruelty, o’ 
fit! Evry time I see one o’ thum, I'll be 
wond’rin’ ’f my mother”—a strong shudder 
shook her—“ looked like that! Oh, tell me,” 
and for the first time she spoke directly to 
him, “do I look—do I look like—” 

She could not finish for the choking in 
her throat. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Rouan, overpowered 
by the sight of her suffering. “It is so 
little,’ he added, huskily, “one would never 
imagine it. You are only a quarter—” 

“ Stop !” 

For an instant, he feared she would strike 
him. Then, panting unevenly, she let her 
arms drop to her sides; her chin fell on her 
breast, her eyes sunk to the sand. 
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“Yuh may say ’t now,” she sail! in a slow } 
dull tone. “Let me say ’t, so’s I'll get uster } 
’t: I'm a quarter-breed; my mother was a } 
half-breed; my grandmother was an—oh, } 
God !—Indian ! 
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His nid ue winsinehell, the Leaves “of 
; manuscript idly rustling in the sea-breeze. 
; When he attempted to write, a sweet pale 
; face stood out upon the paper beneath his 


I can never, never meet } eyes, and his pen grew still in his hand. 
one o’ chum old, homeless, hapless, mis’rable : 


The fresh bunch of wild flowers that 


squaws without feelin’ thet maybe I’m her bloomed daily on his table was the only sign 
own kin, without feelin’ thet I oughter be } given him of Nem. 


livin’ out ’n th’ woods, on roots ’n’ berries 
’n’ fish, without lookin’ ’t her ’n’ tryin’ t’ 
trace my own features ’n hers! Oh, th’ 
horror o’ fit! Oh, th’ sin, th’ crime, o’ fit— 
fer a white man t’ marry a—an Indian!” } 
Had it been to save her life, she could not 
have articulated the other word. 

Suddenly, with one last supreme effort, she | 
lifted her fine form proudly and faced him; 
her eyes flashed, her nostrils quivered, her 
bosom swelled, her lips trembled away and 
left her strong white teeth bare. 

“Tell her,” she said, in’ a voice that did 
not quiver, “thet, as she’s called me insolent 
servant, she may call me worse! 
put her foot on me, ’ 
th’ right’s hers, fer I’m a coward, a traitor, 
an Indian, aslave! I’m accursed of heaven!” 


And, with a cry like that of an animal ;’ 
which runs dying, she fled up the steep bank ; hard but silently between each word and its 


} successor, “ b’t 


and disappeared among the trees. 





CHAPTER IX. 


One afternoon, he started for a long walk, 
taking the narrow path that led along the 
cliff above the beach. 

Nem, washing the dinner-dishes in the lit- 
tle desk kitchen-closet, heard him pass. A 
few moments before, she had seen Mrs, 
Dudley sauntering in the same direction. 

A black terrible light flamed into the girl’s 
eyes. Her strong throat, whiter always than 
; her face, swelled as it did whenever she was 
excited, and a choking sensation came up 
from her bosom. Red flecks, like drops of 
blood, dimmed her fine vision; there was a 


, ; dull roaring in her ears, like the sound of the 
She may } surf in a storm, beating against the rocks; a 
n’ strike my bare back: dish fell from her shaking hands and crashed 


into a dozen bits. 
“T could stand ’t while he staid ’way from 
er,” she muttered, drawing in her breath 


’f he folla’s ’er now, ’n’—n’ 
—ketches up with ’er, ’n’—” 
She stopped suddenly. She took from her 


SEVERAL days passed, disturbed by no dress a new gleaming revolver, looked at it, 


unusual occurrence. Nem was invisible; and ; hesitated, and concealed it again. 


Then, 


only an added line or two of disappointment ; bare-headed, bare-armed, bare-throated, she 


and eare about Mrs. Mowber’s lips told Rouan 
that she had at least surmised the truth. 
Despite the calm, or perhaps because on 


account of it, Rouan trembled for the future } 


—as, on a still sultry day, one scans the 
heavens and dreads a possible thunder-storm. 

There was something in the girl’s strong 
passionate -nature that awed and subdued 
him. He was conscious of a kind of fasci- 
nating exquisite fear of her, the fear one 
feels while standing on the brink of a 
slumbering volcano. 

He courteously avoided meeting Helen 
Dudley alone. He could not force himself 
to ask her to leave, or summon courage to 
go himself; so, weakly, he lingered from day 
to day, deriving keen pleasure from dwelling 





slipped through the kitchen, across the wide 


porch, and disappeared down the path Rouan 
had taken. Her big Newfoundland dog fol- 
lowed her unnoticed, keeping his faithful 
eyes fixed curiously on her stealthy uncertain 
movements. 

About a mile down the bay, at a place 
where the cliff was low, Rouan came sud- 
denly on Helen Dudley. She was sitting 
beneath a laurel-tree, her broad hat lying 
upon the grass, her lap full of wild flowers. 

She started and colored when she saw him. 

“Do not go,” said Rouan, hurrying to her 
with eager eyes. “ Let me look at you, speak 
to you, be near you once more, for a few 
moments at least!” 

He paused; but something weighed down 


beneath the roof that sheltered her, and from ; her tremulous lids, and she could not lift her 
eyes. 

“ Helen!” Rouan exclaimed, with a sudden 
“There is one thing I 


sometimes meeting her tender troubled eyes, | 


or touching for an instant her trembling 
hand. 


desperate resolve. 
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will ask you before 7 go. Is het kind to you? } see now, I think I vind Wei some kind 
Are you sure you can live your life out with ; of shock or adventure with the most perfect 


him?” ; equanimity.” 
“With whom?” Her eyes and manner; As she spoke, Rouan fancied he heard a 
were alert with amazement. ; rustle in the bushes behind them. He turned 
“With”—he shrank the word— ; his head carelessly, and something bright 
“your husband, of course.’ and gleaming sent a swift dazzling light full 


“My husband?” She drew back as though ; : into his eyes. 
he had struck her. Her look was one of | With a sudden exclamation, Rouan sprang 
horror and reproach. “My husband?” she} to his feet, but instantly fell backward with 
repeated; and slowly and laboriously, as a; a deep groan of pain. 
new idea is grasped by a child’s mind, the; Helen ran to him. 


truth forced its way into hers; then a sud | “What is it?” she cried, in a frightened 
den joy, so great that it was painful, filled ; staccato. ‘Oh, tell me—what is it?” 
her soul. ’ “My foot slipped on that rock,” said 


“What!” she continued, in a low glad} Rouan, trying to smile, although he was 
whisper, “did you not know? Could you} deathly white. “I have broken, or at least 


have thought—oh, did you think—” ; badly sprained, my ankle.” 
She broke off abruptly. > He spoke slowly and laboriously, breathing 
“What do you mean? I don’t under- ; heavily between words; great cold drops of 
stand,” he’ cried. ; perspiration trembled on his forehead. 


“Tt was only the past that stood between} “Oh, what shall I do?” cried Helen, begin- 
us,” she said. “After my husband died, I—; ning to weep. “Shall I run for a doctor? I 


I promised myself never to marry again.” ~ cannot bear to see you suffer.” 
* * * % * *} “You must bind a wet cloth about my 
The sun lay at the horizon; the fir-trees ‘ ankle first,” gasped Rouan. “I hear a creek 


stood out, clear and distinct, against the‘ near by; will you take my hat and bring me 

gold background; one broad yellow path ; some water?” 

stretched, motionless, across the bay. ; “TY will try,” said Helen, shuddering. 
“We must go,” said Helen, rising, with } } “But I am sure—sure—I cannot bear your 

a long happy sigh, her figure showing slim : suffering !” 

and white against the crimson haze. } There was a rustling among the bushes, 
“Do you know,” said Ronan, looking up ' and Nem flashed across the open space and 

at her with a joyous face, “we have been : flung herself beside him. 

sitting all this while on the very edge of; “Oh, heaven!” she cried, in a terrible 

Dead Man’s Point? What a romantic place ‘voice. “ Yees ’s suff’rin’ —suff’rin’ —’n’ ’ts 

in which to plight our troth !” ali a judgmint on me! Oh, tell me thet yer 
“But why Dead Man’s Point?” asked } not much hurt!” 

Helen, laughing from pure happiness. “Why: “But I’m afraid I am, Nem,” said Rouan, 


give it that name?” | kindly, forgetting everything but his own 
She approached nearer the water as she} pain. “Iam suffering horribly! Oh, water, 
spoke. {Nem! Quick!” 
“Oh, be careful!” exclaimed Rouan, turn- ; He fell back into Helen’s arms. She drew 
ing pale. his head to her breast and pressed her lips 


From her feet, a wall of rock, worn smooth } tremblingly to his forehead; her tears fell on 
and slippery by the ebb and flow of the waves, his face. 
slanted almost perpendicularly to the water | “Oh, if I. could help you!” she sobbed, 
—a distance, now that the tide was coming brokenly. 
in, of five or six feet. The sea, biue and; One look of mortal agony Nem cast upon 
shining out in the sunlight, rolled up here ' ; ‘them; then, seizing Rouan’s hat, rushed 
black and sullen, boiled and seethed for a} into the wood, followed by her faithful dog. 
moment against the rocks, then retreated | In a few moments, she returned with water. 
with a powerful under-current. ; She knelt beside Rouan as he lay in 
“Oh, nothing ever happens to me,” cried } Helen’s arms, and, with set teeth and white 
Helen, with a glad laugh. “But I am so) lips, bathed his ankle with the ice-cold water 
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and bound it with his handkerchief. Once 
or twice, he gave a cry of pain that hurt 
her to the soul, but she did not falter. 

When she had finished, Helen leaned over 
suddenly, caught Nem in the circle of her 
soft arms, and kissed her with quivering lips. 

“Oh, thank you!” she whispered. “Nem 
—my dear, dear sister, I shall always love ; 
you! I could not have done it, — 
because I love him so!” 

Nem shrank away from her, with a sob 
that choked her for a moment. 

“Oh,” she moaned, at last, in the voice 
of one tortured beyond endurance, “don’t 
speak kind t? me—don’t! I was jest on th’ 
point o’ killin’ yuh! Yes, I was. Look ther 
’n th’ bushes, ’n’ yees ’ll fin’ th’ revolver. 
I hed ’t pointed at yuh ’s yuh stood out ’gainst 
th’ light, when my dog made a noise, ’n’ he 
looked up ’n’ then tried t’ spring t’ his feet, 
’n’—n’ fell! Oh, Lord, Lord! I’m pun- 
ished anough, thet he should be hurt through 
my fault, through my crime!” 

Rouan, his horror overcoming his suffering, 


partly arose and leaned on his elbow. Helen 











back. Still Nem stood silent, with horrified 
eyes. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she said, in a whisper 
louder than a cry and more terrible in its 
passionate despair. “Don’t ask me t’ save 
her! Don’t! Ill do anything else fer yees 
—die fer yuh—sin fer yuh—anything, any- 
thing b’t thet! What! bring’er back ’n’ put 
’er’n yerarms? Oh, t’ ask sech a thing 0’ 
me!” 

Helen’s white face appeared now several 
yards from the shore. Her light gown bore 
her up, but she was being carried out to sea. 
Her feeble cry for help came faintly across 
the lashing waves. 

“She’s goin’ straight into th’ whirlpool !” 
said Nem, in a horrible fascination, unable 
to withdraw her eyes from her drowning 
rival. “TI couldn’t save ’er now, nohow— 
without bein’ drownded m’self.” 

She uttered the last words under her breath, 
A fearful struggle was raging in her breast— 
a struggle between right and wrong, between 
the noble elements in the girl’s nature and 
the ignoble. Rouan had flung himself, face 


slipped away and stood on the edge of the | downward, on the ground. Unable to save 
bank, as far as possible from the excited girl. ; the woman he loved—unable even to cast 

“Yees couldn’t help him b’cause yuh loved } himself into the sea and die with her—he 
him so!” cried Nem, with cutting sarcasm. could not look at her drowning struggles. 
“?r’ what ’bout me, I’d like to know—what } “My God! My God! Save her!” he cried, 
*bout me? Yees don’t even know what} in the one sublime prayer of his life; then a 
love is, compared t’ what I feel fer him! } solemn silence fell on Dead Man’s Point. 

I love him so”—she flung back her head,} ‘“T’ ask me t’ save her!” muttered Nem, 
her eyes flaming, her nostrils swelling—“ I'd passionately, looking at his prostrate figure, 
die fer him! Id suffer torture, ’f ’t pleased | her mouth twitching, her hands clutching 
him! T’d—I’d cut my very heart—” } convulsively. “’n’ ’t means death fer me, 

The words froze upon her lips. Her eyes ;’n’—Yes! his love fer her! ’n’ yet she 
dilated. : kissed me—she called me sister! I’ve a 

“Take care!” she cried, sharply. “Thet} notion— It might make ’im love me—after 
moss ’s a-slippin’ !” I’m drownded—” 

The warning burst from her involuntarily, ; The girl’s free wild spirit conquered. With- 
but it came too late. The moss was indeed } out faltering, without hesitation, she plunged 
slipping, and Helen with it. ‘down into the black water and struck out 

Uttering a groan of horror, Rouan tried ' boldly for Helen. 
to rise, but was held down by throes of} Rouan, scarcely breathing in his awful 
pain, strong as steel fetters. Nem stood, ; suspense, dragged himself painfully to the 
her hands still uplifted in warning, but } very edge and prepared to lend what feeble 
motionless as death. assistance he could. 

With one awful cry for help, Helen slipped Helen was on the brink of the whirlpool, 
downward with the treacherous moss-surface, } from which no earthly power could have 
and sank beneath the black water. ‘ saved her, when Nem caught her white gown. 

“Saveher! Save her! Oh, God! Nem— ; Then began the terrible struggle to regain 
you can swim like a man! Save her!” : the shore. 

Beside himself with frenzied anguish,; Whether it was a minute or an hour, 


Rouan again tried to rise, and again fell! Rouan never knew. But at last, when they 
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were so near that his heart stood still with; her now. Her limbs stiffened and grew 
passionate hope, a mighty in-rolling wave ; useless, and she was borne thus into the 
broke over the two women and separated } deadly vortex from which she had rescued 
them. One was tossed safely almost into his her rival. 
arms, the other was carried back to sea. > As she whirled round and round, she was 
The Newfoundland dog seized Helen’s ; conscious only of the golden glow of the 
dress and pulled her to a place of safety. ; sunset skies and of the clear blueness of 
The action put a new thought into Rouan’s ; the sea out in the sunlight. Then she was 


Novae a ~ - Oem 


mind. ; conscious of a black form swimming to her 
“Jeff!” he cried, in a terrible voice of ; —of two brown eyes, full of affection, never 
command, “save your mistress !”’ swerving from her face. 


The faithful creature uttered a moan of; “My faithful dog!” was the last thought 
almost human despair. One pitiful look ; in her heart. 
of entreaty he cast at Rouan; then, with: The dog was caught by the eddying 
one long shiver of horror, fear, grief—who } current, and, with one long mournful moan 
knows what?—the noble animal plunged that reached Rouan above all the roar of 
into the water. ‘the water, was borne down to death with 
But the sudden faintness which had once ; the mistress he loved. 
before come over Nem had possession of ' [THE END.] 


WISTFUL WILLIE. 


BY I. E. DIEKENGA. 


WISTFUL WILLIE came to me Oh, he seemed to leng to speak— 


§ 
With a flower in his hand, ; Red as roses was his cheek ; 
With a question in his eye } But he did not ask nor try. 
That I could not understand ; 3 Wistful Willie, why—oh, why? 
Came and looked, and looked and smiled, ; 
Till my heart was all beguiled. 5 When he comes to me again, 
Here’s the flower in my hair; I will silent be the while; 
Wistful Willie placed it there. i If he asks me what I mean, 


$ I will only look and smile— 
Wistful Willie’s gone away— } Look and smile, and blush and sigh, 
Gone away with scarce a word; H Till the question from his eye 
Oh, I wonder what I'd say ; Creeps into his halting tongue, 
If the question I had heard. j Creeps and leaps—and all is done. 


OH, COULD I SEE YOUR FACE! 


BY HOPE FARNHAM. 





Ou, could I see your face, my love, your face! » Then draw me swiftly to your lips and heart, 
No spoken word is needed ’twixt us two. To shut the world out—only you and me, 
If I could find again the old home-place, 5 One life, one soul, one thought; no more apart, | 
I know so well what you would surely do: : Each loving each, in perfect sympathy. 
You'd hold-my two hands close in your two hands, ' Alas! the days are long, and weary years 
And push me slowly backward, tender-wise, Hold me from you and from the old home-place; 
To give and take—what each soul understands— } But sometime, looking up through happy tears, 
The love and trust that speak within the eyes. I know I’ll see your face, my love, your face! 


Vot XCVITI—3. 








TOWARD THEIR HAVEN. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





NE bright spring morning,; “And I am proud of my conquest,” she 

© the Italian steamer bound} replied. “But see: there are some new faces 

for New York was lying at } in that boat.” 

Gibraltar. It had entered; “The captain told me he expected to take 

the bay on the previous} on several passengers; as we are so few, we 

evening, and the passengers { need not grudge them room.” 

had taken advantage of the ; “T hope they will be pleasant,” Miss 

delay to explore the quaint old town and} Hayne observed. “All our passengers are 

visit tke world-renowned fortress. } very nice. It is odd how well acquainted 
The noon bells had already struck, and, as one has become with them in so short a time 

the captain had announced that he should ; —just six days since we left Naples.” 

get under way precisely at half-past twelve,; “Oh, a week at sea always counts for as 

the latest loiterers were hastening on board. j tool as two months on land,” Eastlake 
Atley Hayne and Herford Eastlake stood said, 

| 


on deck, looking up at the frowning piles; Miss Hayne was still mations the boats, 
of masonry, as they talked in a fragmentary } but Eastlake had lapsed into silent congrat- 
fashion. ulation over the fact that the voyage before 
“T expected to be disappointed in the view } them was still a tolerably long one. The 
by daylight,” Miss Hayne said ; “but it is as } steamer, though one of the most comfortable 
picturesque in a different way.” which the line could boast, was a very slow 
“Such a pity these steamers don’t stop sailer, and would probably require nearer 
long enough to give one an opportunity to go} three weeks than a fortnight to ‘complete 
up to Granada,” Mr. Eastlake said, putting her trip. In the wake of this reflection, 
his own thoughts into words instead of{a rush of pleasant memories came trooping 
answering her remark, for he had just been } up, all of them connected with the dreamy- 
reflecting how delightful it would be to visit eyed girl at his side. 
the Alhambra in the society of this imagina-; [Eastlake had spent the past winter in 
tive girl. } Rome, and there renewed his acquaintance 
“And, as you are acquainted with that city with Atley Hayne, whom he had not seen 
of marvels, what a cicerone you would make,” } since she was a child of nine, aad he a youth 
rejoined Atley. “TI discovered your genius } of three-and-twenty. 
in that direction while we were at Naples;;} Rome had been Atley’s birthplace and 
and then, you always know about every-} home; her father, a sculptor of eminence, 
thing.” having, after the general habit of Americans 
“That is not difficult, between Murray and } of his profession, established himself in 
Baedeker,” he said. Italy at the outset of his career. When 
“Here comes our invalid American sea-} Atley was just entering her teens, she had 
captain,” observed Miss Hayne. “He is the lost her mother, and, some eighteen months 
most delightfully original character I ever } hack, her father had died after a lingering 
encountered.” illness. A distant cousin, Miss Dunstan, had 
The elderly sea-dog limped along the deck, ; resided in the household since Mrs. Hayne’s 
and said as he passed : ; death, and proposed to remain with the girl. 
“This morning is fine enough to have been The spinster infinitely preferred to reside in 


made expressly for you, Miss Hayne.” Italy, where she and Atley could live com- 
Atley laughed and turned again to watch } fortably by uniting their moderate incomes. 
the boats. But a great-uncle of Atley’s had been sud- 


Eastlake said. 
(54) 


“You have completely won his heart,” denly inspired with a desire to see his 


unknown niece, and Miss Dunstan, though 
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far from weitdly' wise, ieow' that his liberal | looking; i in 4 mptte of f his conhauitiihiel é costume, 
offers ought not to be disregarded. as picturesque and gipsy-like as ever. 


The two ladies decided to take the Italian; “Eastlake, I am awfully glad to see you!” 
steamer direct to New York, and Eastlake } the young man cried, with a cordiality so 
concluded to return by the same. The three } evidently sincere that its recipient felt a little 
went down to Naples and spent a fortnight guilty as he shook the proffered hand. 
there, as some accident detained the steamer “Tsn’t this a sudden inspiration?” the 
at Palermo, its original place of embarka- ; latter asked. “I thought you meant to stay 
tion. preetee year on this side of the water.” 

Eastlake was roused from his retrospective } “TI did; but I have some matters in Amer- 
reverie by Atley’s voice, full of excited; ica that need attention, though, when I yes 
wonder : | Creve I had not thought of going over,’ 

“Look—do look! Certainly that is Mr.} Craven gayly explained. “The truth is, 
Craven !” } after I got into Spain, I somehow developed 

“Oh, no; it must be somebody who } a regular fit of home-sickness; it reached its 
resembles him. Craven is in Paris,” rejoined climax the other day. I had gone over to 
Eastlake, with a sensation as if a chill wind Malaga from Granada, and, in the banker’s, 
had suddenly swept athwart the sunshine, so } I saw the passenger-list of ‘this boat ; it had 
many uneasy memories were roused by the } just been telegraphed from Naples.” 
eagerness of her tone. He looked at Miss Hayne with his eager 

“He is coming on board,” was’ all Miss eyes; but she moved at the instant to let 
Hayne said. some sailors pass with luggage, and, when 

She turned and looked toward the com- } she spoke, only said: 
panion-way; silently, Mr. Eastlake turned “We areoff! This time, I begin to realize 
also, impatient and anxious under the} that I am really on my way to ae i 
momentary suspense, in spite of his belief | ; “You are glad, of course,” returned 
in his own assertion. ‘Craven. “You were always terribly patri- 

Several new passengers appeared, but no otic. I notice that is usually the case with 
one among the number who bore any resem- } European-born Americans who have never 
blance to the gentleman whom Miss Hayne ; seen what ought to have been their native 








had fancied she recognized. : land.” 
“The double has vanished,” said Eastlake, “T am glad,” she answered, “nor am I 
looking toward her with a smile. afraid that the reality will disappoint my 


Just then, a little boy, running heedlessly ; expectations.” 


along, caught his foot in a coil of rope and} “Must not any reality do that?” he asked, 
fell. Eastlake started forward and picked } banteringly. 


the child up, with some comforting words. “T don’t see why, though people some- 
While thus occupied, he heard Atley Hayne } times disappoint us by proving to be very 
speaking again, still eagerly, excitedly: unlike what we at first fancied them,” Miss 


“T said it was you—I said it was!” } Hayne said, with a faint vote of irritation in 
A man’s voice answered laughingly: } her voice. 
“Now, please to say that you are not sorry Craven laughed, while Eastlake tormented 
to have me for a fellow-voyager.” himself by tryi ing to decide whether the 
“ Indeed, I am very glad; but it is a great } young man’s cynicism had vexed her, as he 
surprise,” Atley said. remembered it had sometimes done in Rome, 
“T had a pleasant anticipation, instead: I } or whether there was a meaning in her speech 
knew I should meet you,” the musical voice : } which implied a certain soreness in her mind. 
replied, in a still softer tone. } He got rid of that fear, however, by recol- 
The small unfortunate ceased his sobs and } lecting that in such case feminine pride and 
allowed himself to be placed on his feet. } delicacy would have restrained the words she 
His nurse came up with voluble thanks, ; had spoken. 
though Eastlake felt that he had reason to, “That speech sounded rather misan- 
be grateful to the child for giving him time | : thropic,” cried Craven. “Formerly, when 
to prepare for greeting the new-comer. {I aired such theories, you always declared 
He wheeled about and saw Victor Craven, ' there was nothing more belittling to the 
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diame Pin 4g indulge in  seiaialialie. 
views of our race.’ Rome, and his intermittent spasms of deyo- 
“T must go see how. my cousin gets on, } tion to Atley Hayne had caused Eastlake 
else she will have good reason to grow; much anxiety. He had suffered not only 
misanthropic,” Miss Hayne said; and, with ; from jealousy, but a dread that the girl 
a bow which included both gentlemen, she ; would surely live to rue the day that she 
walked away so quickly that she had dis-} allowed herself to become attached to a 
appeared down the stairs before either of nature so unreliable as that of the young 
them could offer his arm. j artist. Early in March, Craven had been 
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‘Victor Craven had passed the winter in 








“How is Miss Dunstan?” asked Craven, ; called to Paris; it seamed at first to Eastlake 
rather indifferently. “She dreaded the voy- ; that his departure left a great blank in 
age so, that she used to vow nothing should ; Atley’s life. Still, he found hope in the fact 
ever tempt her to make it.” } that she openly cmprensed her regret; it 

“She has not suffered much,” Eastlake ; hardly appeared possible that she could have 
replied; “but she lives in constant fear of } done this, had she really loved him. 
doing so, which must be about as bad. She As the weeks passed, Eastlake forgot his 
kept in her state-room till we reached here; } fears, in the contentment brought by an 
she went on shore with us this morning, but } ever-increasing intimacy with Atley; and 
disappeared as soon as we came on board } the fortnight in Naples, followed by the week’s 
again.” ; voyage to the Spanish coast, had been a 

Craven lighted a cigarette and remarked: } season of quiet intense happiness, 

“That little girl is prettier and more; When the good ship took up its course 
original - looking than ever.” Eastlake } anew, sailing straight away toward their 
received the observation in silence, and } haven, Eastlake was troubled by fears that 
waved away the proffered cigarettes. ‘Don’t } the factof having Victor Craven for a fellow- 
you think so?” persisted Craven. passenger would sadly dim the brightness of 

“Oh !|—Miss Hayne, did you mean?” his idyl. But, during the first days, the 

The eyes of the two men met; Eastlake’s } artist, though cordial and attentive, did not 
face showed the disapproval he felt at such ; seek to usurp Miss Hayne’s attention. 
mention of the lady, but Craven apparently; Atley’s manner toward the young man 
did not observe it, asking gayly: | was easy and unrestrained, yet to Eastlake’s 











“You didn’t think I meant her cousin?” } watchful scrutiny it held a slight, almost 
Eastlake looked out across the sunshine, } indefinable, change from her attitude during 
toward Africa, in obstinate silence. Craven } the weeks in Rome. The silent lover mar- 
laughed and added: “Though that delicate } veled whether Craven noticed the difference ; 
spinster has been very pretty in her time. but, if so, he made no sign, and then, know- 
She is like a carefully-preserved flower— ;ing him to be an acute observer, Eastlake 
petals. faded, but not really discolored. } tormented his soul by wondering if this 
Now, at the same age, Atley’s magnificent } apparent unconsciousness were not assumed 
eyes will keep her from getting that faded } as the surest means of piquing her into some 
look. They have figures exactly alike, ; show of feeling whereby an explanation 
though—that’s because the younger has not ; might be brought about. 
filled out as she will do. Let me see:; On the fifth morning after they left Gibral- 
eighteen, about, isn’t she?” tar, the three sat together on deck. Eastlake 

Eastlake brought his gaze back from the } was reading aloud, while Atley occupied her- 
shores of Morocco, to say abruptly: } self with some dainty needle-work, and 

“Excuse me, please; I want to find the | Craven, having brought out water-colors and 
steward,” a sketching-block, was, a3 he expressed it, 





§ 





“And I must discover what my state-room “courting insanity ” by an effort to reproduce 
is like; so good-bye#fer a while,” said Craven. } a marvelous effect of color on the horizon. 
Eastlake caught a quizzical smile on the; Suddenly a loud noise surged up from the 
mocking lips and mentally anathematized machine-room, and then the engine stopped. 
himself, painfully certain that he had betrayed | The whole disturbance was over in a few 
exaggerated annoyance almost as plainly as | instants. Before there could be any outbreak 
of excitement, even among the excitable. 


if he had expressed it in words. 
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Italians in the steerage, the captain appeared { done to make him feel the difference in their 
with an explanation which quieted all rising ; ages; then he felt ashamed of the suspicion, 
alarm. An accident had happened to some though all the while certain that it was prob- 
portion of the machinery, and their voyage } ably the truth. 


must in consequence be a good deal pro-;} Gradually he left the pair more and more 
longed; but there was no other unpleasant ; to themselves, and then sometimes he fancied 
result to dread. : that he caught a wistful regretful expression 


Eastlake noticed that Craven had disap- ; in Atley’s glance or smile, which made him 
peared; he returned while the captain was ; think she had perhaps guessed his secret and 
explaining matters. that her womanly heart was moved to pity by 

“T went to find out what the trouble was,” } the knowledge. He did not chafe at the 
he said, ‘Oh, there’s my color-box upset— } idea—he could bear her sympathy without 


what a nuisance !” ; humiliation—but it was harder to endure cer- 
Eastlake thought his face looked white. } tain little airs of triumph which the artist 
Had he been frightened? occasionally betrayed when the two men 
“‘T must go tell my cousin there is no dan- chanced to be alone; but Eastlake bore these 
ger,” Atley observed. ‘ also with unflinching patience. 
“‘T will go,” Eastlake said. } Time drifted on—grew into a week, a fort- 
At a little distance, he passed the American } night; the steamer’s progress was so slow that 
sea-captain. ; its haven still seemed far off. 


“TI believe that painter-chap was badly; “We'll get there, though, never fear!” 
scared,” he said. “He hasn’t got over it yet, } became the American sea-captain’s morning 
it’s my opinion. He’s ataking kind of fellow, } salutation to Miss Hayne. “‘Slowand sure’ 
but I wouldn’t trust him—especially if I was } is a good motto, for a boat or a man—slow 
& woman.” ; and sure.” 

He walked away without waiting for an } And the days glided on; the sun shone, 
answer. } the waters danced and sang in its radiance 

When Eastlake returned to the deck, the { and kept up their revel into the night, while 
chairs which Atley and Craven had occupied } the moon, now almost at its full, turned the 
were vacant. He looked about, but the pair} waves to silver and glorified the heavens 
were not in sight; and he began walking up} with a beauty for which no mortal speech 
and down, mechanically prolonging his march ; could find comparison. 
until he reached the stern. There he saw; Atley Hayne’s eyes grew always deeper 
them; their heads were partly averted, but; and softer, her smile more wistful and 
he could see that Craven was gazing down } dreamy; and more and more openly Victor 
into the face of his companion and talking } Craven displayed his devotion and monop- 
earnestly, while she listened with eager } olized her attention. 
absorbed attention. The other passengers were of little impor- 

After this day, it was plain to Eastlake ; tance to this trio; they were on pleasant 
that Atley Hayne’s manner to the young} terms with them all, but none were especially 
artist exhibited no trace of coldness—he had } congenial, with the exception of the invalid 
evidently made his peace. It was the con- } sea-captain, in whom Atley delighted, and 
viction that Atley had cared enough about ; who in turn quite worshiped her. _ 
the volatile man to betray either pique or} Miss Dunstan still spent the greater part 
sensitiveness which most disturbed Eastlake } of the time in her state-room, into which 
in the matter. every novel the ship could furnish was 
_ But he possessed rare self-control, remained } carried in turn. She appeared. daily on 
outwardly cheerful and cordial, and made no } deck for a short promenade, sometimes in 
change in the daily customs which had}a mood to join her friends and talk, but, 
become as thoroughly established as if they {as a rule, unhesitatingly making it known 
were expected to continue indefinitely. Thc} that she preferred her solitude; perhaps 
readings and the quiet talks between the} filling up the emptiness of her’ existence 
three took their course. In Atley’s presence, } by weaving some impossible romance which 
Craven deferred more and more to Eastlake’s } might have been hers, if events in the past 
opinion, till the latter wondered if it were‘ had chanced differently. 
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The resemblance between the spinster and} “It occurs to me that the woman such 
Atley often caused Eastlake and Craven a} a man fancied he loved would be the one 
certain unreasonable annoyance, which only most deserving of pity—especially if she 
the latter ever expressed. They never got were to marry him,” returned Eastlake, in 
accustomed to this likeness, which gave rise }a tone through which sounded both scorn 
several times to amusing blunders on their} and indignation. “I think a sure way to 
part. prevent the latter catastrophe would be to 

The two men were seated, one evening, ; have his theories explained to her.” 
in the twilight, idly conversing, when both; A step sounded on the deck; Atley Hayne 
started forward at the same instant, seeing } was so close to them that she might easily 
Atley, as they thought, at the top of the} have caught their words. 
stairs, standing with her back toward them.; “I don’t believe it would change anything, 
They discovered, on approaching, that the} if she cared for him,” said Craven, as both 
lady was Miss Dunstan—in one of her} men lifted their hats. “Miss Atley, decide 
solitude-seeking moods, too, it was evident,; between us: Suppose a meddling fellow 
for she returned the chilliest of nods and } tried to prejudice a woman against the man 
briefest of answers to their salutations, and } she liked, by tales of his worldliness, hard- 
walked unceremoniously away. heartedness, and so on; what would be the 

“That was an odd mistake for us both } effect?” 
to make,” Craven said. “But look at her; “She would probably prefer her own 
from here: wouldn’t you swear it was her } judgment to that of her informant,” Atley 


cousin ?”" answered, simply. 
“ Their figures and gait are so much alike,” } “You see, Eastlake!” cried Craven, with 
Eastlake answered. }a triumphant little laugh. ‘Miss Hayne 


“And somehow that exasperates me,” Cra- has settled the matter.” 
ven said, laughing. “The voyage is doing | Eastlake could not trust himself to reply. 
wonders for Atley Hayne—she grows prettier } He began telling Atley how they had mis- 
every day. Her relations in America eames | tainen her for her cousin; but presently 
help taking to her. Is the old uncle really Craven struck in anu crowded him out of 
rich, do you know?” oe conversation, though in a fashion so 
“Only moderately well off, I believe,” } skillful that it appeared unintentional. 
Eastlake answered, dryly. Eastlake deft the pair and indulged in 
“A pity! A girl like that ought to be; one of his long promenades, which lasted 
an heiress,” Craven pronounced. “TI tell; till late in the evening. 
you, Eastlake, in this age, even a painter; Another week passed; three days more 
or a poet has to think of realities; he must} would see the end of the voyage. 
confine his dreams to his canvas or his } Eastlake had grown terribly impatient. 





sonnets.” Looking at happiness through another man’s 
“Do you mean that, if he hasn’t money, } eyes is dreary work, and it added to his bur- 
he must marry it?” Eastlake asked. den to perceive that of late Atley avoided 


“Well, that’s an awfully blunt fashion of } his society. 
putting it,” laughed Craven, “ but I think it’s But there would soon be an end to all this; 
about the size of the thing. But, mind you, } and, once back in his old home, he must do 
a fellow can’t always live up to his own the best with his life, and try, so far as might 
doctrine. If his head gets a bit turned, the lie in his power, to put aside the memories of 
most practical man will astonish his friends ; the past months, with their withered joys and 
by committing some terrible folly.” their harvest of pain. He was thinking 
“Even marrying a poor girl?” Eastlake } these things as he paced the deck, at a late 
asked. } hour of the evening on which he had been 
“Oh, even that—if he belongs to one of told that within three days they would reach 
} 
} 





the professions in which imagination is a} Sandy Hook. 

necessity. And there’s asatisfaction indoing} A chill wind had begun to blow, bringing 
a crazy thing—letting your fancy run away } with it a damp fog that clung about the rig- 
with your head. You may be sorry after- } ging and wrapped the smoke-stacks in gray 





ward, but it is nice while the romance lasts.” } shrouds. 
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“TI think it is England we are nearing, ; were crammed into the hole to stop the leak ; 
instead of America,” the American captain ' great sheets of tin were fastened within and 
said, as Eastlake passed him on his way ’ without, and finally the captain confidently 
below. ; declared that there remained no further 

The next morning, the fog hung down so } cause for alarm. 
dense and black that it was impossible to see; A wind sprang up and blew the fog 
from one side of the deck to the other. The; backward; it parted like a vast curtain, 
whistles sounded dolefully every few instants, ; and the ship sailed out from its gloom into 
and the warning-bell struck at regular inter- a cloudless horizon, on whose western rim 
vals, as if tolling for a funeral. The passen- { rested an almost blood-red sun that illu- 
gers either remained in their state-rooms or } mined sky and sea with a spectral light. 
sat in the saloon—where it had been necessary } The wind ceased to blow; scarcely a ripple 
to light the lamps—gathered in little groups’ stirred the waters; the heaven was a vast 
and trying to forget the dreary surroundings ; dome of sapphire, and suddenly in the east 
in books or conversation. ;the full moon rose, and, as the red light 

The morning wore on. Noon came; one ; faded, turned sea and sky to silver. 
o’clock—two—-till there was no break in the The quiet was abruptly broken by the 
fog. : clang of bells and the shrieks of the whistle. 

Eastlake sat holding a book, endeavoring }"The order was passed for every man to get 
to read; but his gaze kept wandering to the } } to the pumps. In a few instants, the news 
table at which Atley Hayne and Craven were } | spread that the leak had begun afresh with 
seated, examining some photographs. After | ; such violence that the danger was imminent. 
luncheon, most of the passengers went to} Little commotion ensued on the main 
their state-rooms, to find relief from discom- ' ; deck; but, out at the bow, where some 
fort or anxiety in sleep. Two or three elderly | thirty steerage-passengers were huddled, a 
gentlemen sat dozing in their chairs, and a { terrible excitement prevailed for a while. 
pale sickly little lady was doing her best to; The officers and crew behaved well, and 


amuse a couple of children by a 
dominoes. 


Suddenly there came a terrible crash and } 
a recoil. The boat quivered from stem to } 


stern like some sentient creature in agony. 

Eastlake sprang forward just in time to 
prevent Atley from falling. Craven had } 
started back; Eastlake glanced quickly at | 
him—he saw fear in his blanched face and ' 
dilated eyes. 

There was a rush of terrified passengers } 
from their state-rooms; but Atley Hayne sat 


perfectly still, in obedience to Eastlake’s low } 


command. 

“We have been run into by another boat,” 
he said. 

This proved to be the case. They had 
come into collision with an English steamer, 
which had got out of its course in the fog. 

The Eurppean-bound vessel had met with 
slight damage and soon moved on, as the 
Italian steamer was at first believed to have 
suffered almost as little. 

The accident occurred about four o’clock ; 
perhaps an hour later, considerable confusion 
rose among the crew, and the passengers 
soon learned that some serious harm had 
been done to the ship’s side. But mattresses 


4 
game of ; 


were ably seconded by Eastlake, the Amer- 
{ican sea-captain, and most of the men 
among the first-class passengers. The sight 
of steadily- aimed revolvers reduced the 
; frightened Italian peasants to submission ; 
; they patiently took their turn at the pumps, 
; and worked with a will. 

Atley Hayne was soon at the bow, encour- 
) aging the women and children; several 
‘ladies followed her example, and, during 
the next two hours, a tolerable degree of 
order reigned. 

At length, it became necessary to give the 
order to lower the boats—the vessel was 
sinking fast. Again, in their fright, the 
emigrants attempted to defy control; bxt 
strong measures subdued them once more, 
and they began to build a raft, under the 
direction of some of the sailors and the 
omnipresent American sea-captain. There 
were not more than a dozen women and 
‘children among the emigrants, and these 
could all find places in the boats. 

“The men with wives or families are to 
be thought of next—whether they belong 
in the saloon or the steerage,” was the fiat 
that went forth, inspired by Eastlake, and 
i the work began. 
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The ladies and children were nog into ey ‘iid, “Take « care of Se chet Reo? of her! 
boats, and husbands and fathers were given ' I love her too—but she is yours,” 
places with their families. Five minutes later, he stood looking about 

The captain and Eastlake guarded the ; the deserted deck. Out at the bow, such of 
starboard boats, while the first mate and the } the crew and emigrants as had been left 
American sea-captain took charge of those } behind were working at the raft. Eastlake 
on the opposite side. Most persons behaved | walked forward to join the party ; he stopped 
with reasonable composure, and, when the ; to glance over the vessel’s side. In the near- 
third and last boat began to fill, Eastlake } est boat, he saw Craven seated, still supporting 
told the captain he was going in search of | the slender figure with the head enveloped in 
Miss Dunstan and her cousin, whom he had | a white scarf. 
bidden to wait quietly in the wheel-house. “She is safe! 

As he moved away, he heard Craven say | exclaimed aloud. 
at his elbow: 


!” Eastlake unconsciously 


“Tf only at the last 
{moment I could have seen her face! - Oh, 
“There won’t be room for all us men.” ; Atley! Atley!” 
Eastlake turned and looked at him; he; A hand touched his shoulder; he turned— 
was deathly white and shaking from head to i Atley stood beside him, with a smile on her 


foot. } lips and an unfaltering courage in her eves. 
“Will there be room, do you think?” he; “You here?” he groaned. “They shall 
questioned. ;come back! You—” 
“We shall know presently,” Eastlake “Must stay where I am,” she interrupted, 
answered, and passed on. ; quietly. “There is not place for another per- 


Atley and her cousin were not where he } son; I heard Mr. Craven tell you so when he 
had left them—neither was in sight. East- } ; took my cousin.’ 
lake looked into the captain’s room—hurried} “Oh, this is too terrible! Atley! Atley!” 
down the deck. As he reached the stairway,; “I am with you—I am not afraid,” she 
a lady with her head enveloped in a white } said, her low voice sweet as music. “Oh, I 
scarf ran up the steps and fainted in his} heard what you said—we are facing death 


arms. ; too closely to keep up disguises now.” 
In another second, Craven rushed forward,; “I love you, Atley! I love you!” 
crying: ; “And I would rather die by your side than 
“Give hertome! It is Atley—I will have } live without you,” she answered, 
her!” “Oh, to die now would be too bitter,” he 
' “Where is Miss Dunstan?” Eastlake } ; cried. - 
asked. The American sea-captain’s gruff voice 


“In the boat on the larboard side,” Craven } suddenly called, close by: 
panted; “your boat is already filled! The | “Tt’s all right! I thought I saw a light, 
women are all in—there’s place for two more } so I sent up a rocket. I wouldn’t tell you 
with the mate! Atley! Atley! Give her till I was sure—we are safe enough! It’s 
to me, I say! She loves me—I have a right } a steamer—don’t you see the smoke? They 
to take her—” }are making signals. Miss Atley, after all, 

“To be saved, you mean,” Eastlake inter- ; we shall get to our haven within the 
rupted. “Quick! the mate is calling—‘ promised time.” 
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Books are wells, from which we draw and quaff 


Rich draughts of knowledge and of pure delight; ° 


Castalian fountains bubbling to the brim, 
Like that of old upon Parnassus’ height. 
Beoks are good company ; in them, we hold 
Communion with the minds of greatest worth— 


The poet, saint, philosopher, and sage, 
And all the kindred spirits of the earth. 


‘ Books are our truest friends; in them, we find 


Good comrades, loyally to us allied, 
; When all the world gives but a wondering look 
And passes by upon the other side. 








by’ That beauty and blossom 





SUMMER DAYS. 


BY EMMA 8S. THOMAS, 


WILD roses are blooming, 
And summer-time’s here; 

The bees are all humming, 
And bird-songs of cheer 


Awaken the echoes; . 
And butterflies bright, 
Really live flowers, 
Are winging their flight; 


Fox-glove and fern-leaves, 
Insect-life teeming, 

While fairest and brightest 
Of sunbeams are beaming 


Over the summer-land 
Filled with bright flowers, 
Through the glad summer-time 
Filled with bright hours. 


Leaf, bud, and blossom 
Join nature’s glad praise 
Unto the Giver 
Of summer’s glad days. 


I love thee, my summer 
Of bird-song and flowers; 
True life is living 
Within thy glad hours, 


. True life is learning 
Thy lessons to know: 


Live e’en through the snow, 
































Through frost and thrcagh shadow, i 
Through life’s deepest shade— 

We may e’en pluck the blossoms i 
That time cannot fade. 


Bloom brightly, my summer 
Of sunshine and song! 
Thy bloom and thy blossom 
Shall dwell with us long; 


E’en through the grim winter, 
; Through frost and through blight, 
Thy sunlight and gladness 

Shall linger in sight: 





And thy roses, still blooming, 
In mem’ry shall dwell— 

With the summer-time’s gladness 
The world loves so well. } 
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peem| was tall, angular, { conversation, while they were picturesque, 

and lantern - jawed. ; were so generally unfit for publication that 
He was a bilious man } I feel I shall experience difficulty, during 
—withal an unhappy- } } this narrative, in affording the reader an 
looking man—as if} adequate idea of his character. I venture 
his daily life were} to say, however, that, in a few terse sen- 
rendered dishearten-}tences, he called heaven, earth, and the 
ing by a painful and ; under-world to witness that my anxiety in 


monotonous campaign } regard to his health was entirely unsolicited. 
against his daily liver. He was a fluent blas- } He addressed me as “ Stranger.” 


phemer, and, as we rode along, he beguiled } I said to him: “My name is Howe— 
the reticence of his usual manner by flashes ; Faye Howe. I object to being called ‘Stran- 
of profanity, addressed to his horses, of so } ; ger.” 
brilliant and startling a character as to fill | “Oh, ye do!” he rejoined. “ Well, Howe, 
the casual listener with awe. He wore a} my early bloomer, I’ll remember it. Got 
suit of clothes that had evidently once } a match?” taking a large quid of “ natural 
been black, but had been bleached and } leaf” from his mouth, and disclosing by the 
faded by the sun into that peculiar moss- } act a dental spectacle of great loneliness and 
green color that impresses the observer in ; eccentricity, as he shied the tobacco at the 
rural districts with the odd fancy that some } ; ear of the off horse. 
old forest-rock has capriciously taken it} I handed him my match-safe, inwardly 
upon itself to go masquerading. He also } rejoicing that he was becoming more com- 
wore long boots, that invariably accumu- municative. 
lated upon sole and upper so much of the; “TI suppose this is a hard life of yours,” 
soil of the State that they increased and;I said; “attended with danger, hardship, 
heightened this archaic resemblance. And | ;and all that sort of thing.” 
of his use of tobacco, it may be said that | “You bet!’ he said, shortly. 
he distilled the weed incessantly, in pensive | “Liable to be run away with, too, I 
contemplation of the axle. Such was “Bel- } suppose,” I ventured. 
ton Joe,” driver of the daily stage between; He turned half round, looking at me very 
Belton and Lampasas. gravely, and then winked three several times 
I had been sitting beside him on the ; with great deliberation. 
front seat, lost in awful admiration of this; ‘See thet critter?” he said, indicating the 
persistent baptism and the general accuracy } horse whose ears he had lately favored with 
of his expectoration. There was perhaps his marksmanship. “Well, ’tain’t three 
nothing significant in this wayside pleas- ‘months ago yit that thet blarsted old skee- 
antry, but it impressed me peculiarly: as if; sicks allowed to git away with me, right in 
it were the characteristic outbreak of some ; Lampasas, just as the ‘Sentinel’ was goin’ to 
gently humorous nature that uniformly hid press, and half the town had turned out 
itself beneath a pensive and forlorn exterior. } to see a bride and groom I fetched over 
I said to him: “My friend, you seem to} from Belton for their honey-moonin’. I’d 





be out of spirits—not feeling well, perhaps— jest landed ’em at the Comenpalitan Hotel, 

or, it may be, suffering from a trifling indi- ; when one of them divilish brats o’ Johnson’s, 

gestion; let me offer you a cigar. It’s a} : celebratin’ for Krismiss, an’ seein’ the ole 

brand that I think I can recommend.” } mare was skittish, let off a cracker back 0’ 

He took the cigar, but his reply was a} her hind hoof. Lord love ye! ef ye’d ha’ 

little startling. In fact, the details of his'seen the coach—runnin’ on the two off 
(62) 
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wheels all the way to the blacksmith’s ; flocks of duck and wild fowl rose from the 
shop, a-crampin’ and a-circlin’—and me} roadside as we drove along. 

half pulled over the dash-board an’ hangin’; “Wal,” Joe said at length, “I’m sorry for 
to my hosses. I froze to ’em, stranger— thet young feller. He hed sand—oodles of 








I mean, Howe—I growed fast to them 
hosses! Dad burn yer ole hide!” he Sone. 
oquized, as the off mare snorted and puffed, 


it; but he didn’t know how to drive—eh ?” 
Without waiting for me to reply, he went 


; on: “Yes, yes—don’t I know all about it? 


apparently encouraged by the recital of her } Ain’t I seen lotso’ them ammytoor drivers? 
exploits, “dad burn ye! ye remembers it,; An’ the wust of it is, thar ain’t no larnin’ 
I dessay. When I got to the outskirts of;’em anythin’. They don’t seem to onder- 
the town, the hull village o’ Lampasas was } stand thet drivin’ is a bizness, jest the same 
a-followin’ me, reckonin’ to kerry me hum } as anythin’ else; an’, while they’re a-holdin’ 


in installments. But they didn’t know Bel- 
ton Joe—no, sir! I lost a spoke or two at } 
the mill, the tire o’ the hind wheel kem off 
by Johnson’s, an’ I made the last lap run- 
nin’ on sticks; but I fetched ’em afore I got 
through. They took the pole, whiffle-trees, ; 
and the two forrard wheels with ’em finally, } 
but they took me! I hanged to’em! Why, 
stranger, I wouldn’t ha’ let go them hosses 
ef they’d pulled me apart. Ez it was, my 








the lines, they’re a-whistlin’ and a-dreamin’ 
—half the time, they ain’t in the coach at 
all: they’re back in town, moonin’ over some 
gal or ‘nother, an’ bimeby thar’s an earth- 
quake, and the hosses gits to runnin’, an’ 
them fellers gin’rally chucks ’em the rib- 
bons and gits out the hind end o’ the coach. 
An’ then the coach is convarted into reason- 
able good fire-wood ; the passengers goes into 
the hospital and sues for damages, and the 


left shoulder went on a strike, an’ I sprained ; kempeny swears and wonders why it is the 
my back some; but sho! I stopped the dad-} route don’t pay expenses. This feller didn’t, 
gasted idgits. I run ’em inter the river, an’ though. He was the right sort. Durn me! 
like to drownded the hull bizness—myself; ef I ain’t sorry I wasn’t alongside o’ him on 





inter the bargain. The editor of the ‘Sen- 
tinel’—he’s chuck full o’ his college nonsense 
—an’ he sed, in his paper, there hedn’t been 
no sich ride ez thet sence Faytun allowed 
to larn the old man how to drive. Dern 
me! ef he don’t call me ‘Faytun’ every time 
he sots eyes onto me now. Wot sorter gruel 
is he ladlin’ out to me, anyway?” 

I laughed and recounted that rash youth’s 
experience with the “Chariot of the Sun.” 
He was intensely interested in the narrative 
and followed me closely. 

“ Hold on! hold on!” he shouted, as I pro- 
gressed; “why don’t the dad-burned idgit 
put on the brake when he’s goin’ down-grade? 
Ain't he got none?’’ 

When I had finished at length with the 
lamented decease of the unfortunate chari- 
oteer, he drew a long breath and drove on 
stolidly for some moments in silence. 

It was a gloomy spot. On either side, the 
dwarfed growth of live-oak and mesquite 
covered sparsely the prairie-bottom. Great 
pools of water lay at intervals, here and there 
overflowing the road in sloughs of viscous 
mire. The embers of some teamster’s 
bivouac now and then were strewn along the 
road, and the monotonous stock-bell of stray- 


ing cattle smote the air occasionally. Large ' pied the interior of the coach. 


thet thar box, jest to gin him a few p’ints 
and sorter see him through—eh ?” 

I assented in some amusement at his earn- 
estness. 

“How was politics along back?” he sud- 
denly asked. 

“Back in Belton, you mean?” I inquired. 

“ Thet’s it.” 

“Pretty lively. They were getting ready 
for Sheriff-election and county judge. I can’t 
understand what anyone can find worth run- 
ning for in the office of Sheriff.” 

“Sho!” said Joe, looking at me under his 
brows; “ think of the excitement! Ye never 
know what yer goin’ to git. It’s jes’ like— 
jes’ like ’—pausing for an appropriate simile 
—‘“like undertakin’ to drive a team o’ Mis- 
souri mules hitched to a light buggy. It 
may be as peaceful and hevingly ez an April 
day, and then agin a blue ‘norther’ in the 
middle o’ summer mightn’t be a sarcumstance. 
Then, think o’ the old scores ye kin pay up. 
Thar’s four or five fellers on this yer road 
who hev stood me up on this box here, with 
a six-shooter to my head, time in agin, while 
they cut up the mail-bags with their bowie- 
knives and went through the passengers.” 

A groan from the solitary couple who occu- 
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“Ye needn’t salle on in thar! ” ‘said Joe, } 
putting his head in the window; “they’ve | 
quit this road sence the Rangers took to reg- 
ulatin’ this deestrick.” 


“All the same,” he resumed, turning to ' 





LAMPASAS. 


OF 


AN Ann nnn 


| Ketnied away ww her ae and her pretty 
; paces. It’s lucky,” concluded Joe, with a 
“half-sigh, “T reckon it’s lucky for my- peace 
‘o’ mind thet I’m barred out of the matrimo- 
nial race, on account of age and growin’ 


me, “ thar’s about half a dozen o’ them road- ; infirmities; fur, ef it was a free-fur-all, I’m 

agints I’d like to git the drop on, with a right ; afraid I’d want to enter with the younger 

smart possy; ef I wouldn’t make ’em palp, ; colts for the sweepstakes, and, bein’ handi- 

my name ain’t Belton Joe—thet’s all!” ; capped jes’ now with a game shoulder and a 
“Who air they runnin’?” he suddenly } sprained back, I’d naturally git left.” 


asked. 
“ Natchez, for county judge; for Sheriff— 
I didn’t learn, What kind of a man is 


} After the above eulogy, my regret that 
; it had never as yet been my privilege to 
encounter this frontier paragon was abso- 
; lutely poignant. 


Natchez—any use?” I said as much to Joe, 
Joe threw away the stump of his cigar, } and was again commiserated. 

shifted his reins into his right hand, spat; ‘But you don’t know who they’re runnin’ 

twice emphatically upon the whiffle-tree, and ; for Sheriff?” 


said: “Use? Any use? Look a-here,;} “No.” 
stranger—I mean, Howe—whar on airth hev; “How are things in Lampasas?” I in- 
you been?” ; quired, later. 


I replied that I was simply traveling | “Bad,” said Joe, with sulphurous qualifi- 
through Texas, and asked for information ; cation of the adjective; “ruined by progress. 
merely. ; They expect to have a railroad there soon; 

“JT should reckon so!” Joe rejoined. ; busts any Texas town—cleans out the stage- 
“Wal, you better take a day off, and larn ; bizness. Gets the folks stuck up and full 
suthin’. The narviest, grittiest, smartest, } 0’ airs; it’s begun already.” 
and best-lookin’ chap in the hull State.; “How so?” 

Lord love ye! man, whar ye bin? Use?) “Humph!” said Joe. “Thar’s Zeb Younger 
Wal, now, thar ain’t no smarter lawyer nor : —see the workin’ of it onto him. Zeb made 
better feller in the hull Lone Star—bet yer; his pile brandin’ cattle, ropin’ steers, and 
life !” } burrin’ sheep. Took advantage of the rise 

I lamented my ignorance. ‘in land, count of the G. C. & S. F. road, 

“ He’s got a darter,” Joe continued. “ Hev ; an’ sold his ranch fur buildin’-lots. Wot’s 
you ever met Penelope—Penelope Natchez? } the result?” 

No? Wal, wal, you better lengthen thet day! “Well, what?” said I. 

off o’ your’n, and not remain any longer in; ‘“ Useter be satisfied with rawhide and red 
degradin’ ignorance. Thar is a gal!” said ; flannen and long boots. Now wears b’iled 
Joe, looking around in breathless admira- shirts, sellyloid collars, an’ low-quartered 
tion; “a gal ez I don’t mind sayin’ thet I; shoes. Went down to Austin a spell ago, 
banks on consid’rable—the prettiest and‘ an’ come back with a hard-boiled hat!” 
trimmest little filly ye ever see. I ain’t the} replied Joe, in deep disgust. 

unly one thet thinks so, nuther. And ther; “A Derby?” I suggested. 

ain’t nothin’ she can’t do: ride hossback,; “Yes, I reckon,” returned Joe, with a 
rope a runnin’ steer, shoot a pistol, drive—j; sneer. ‘His women-folks hev got the same 
Lord! she could ha’ given thet young Faytun } idee. Now, I ain’t got nothin’ to say ’bout 
pints. Thar ain’t no end to her cuteness. } women-folks. Thet’s their natur, jes’ the 
I was down to a ball at Brady City, along} same as war-paint for an Injun, or high- 
back—a temperance ball, I believe they called } heeled boots and strap-bands for a cow-boy ; 
it; but, from what I see of the wind-up of} but I’ve knowed Zeb now, off and on, a 
thet ball, the feller thet named it must have } dozen years—eat, cooked, and slept with 
been in a sarcastic frame of mind. How- him—drinked, smoked, and swapped lies. 
somever, that was after the ladies hed gone I reckoned he hed more sense.” 

hum, and ain’t nuthin’ to do with it. But; Joe sighed and took a bite off a plug of 
Penelope’s dancin’ ! 
set thar like a bump on a log, I was thet 


Durn me! ef I didn’t ' “natural leaf” for consolation. 
“Invited me up to dinner, last trip,” he 
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continued. “Humph! Hed dole’: cane- } to give wetaninailtes any extry trouble. It’s 
bottomed cheers at the dinner-table—useter | bad enough to hev to wash plates. I’ve been 
be nail-kags, in old times. Mames Younger , thar!’ 
met me on the front gallery, an’ shook hands; “Then I smiles over at Mrs. Younger, 
with me with kid gloves on—long ones, sorter consid’rate, you know. Wot do ye 
layin’ in streaks along her arms, like they reckon she done? She draws herself up 
didn’t fit nohow more’n ef ye stuck yer hand ; an’ sez: ‘ Mister era Flint, P’ll hev ye 
in a boot; calls ’em—wot’s this?—oh! mus- ; to understan’,’ sez she, ‘thet we’re able to 
keeters! Zeb kem out with thet hard-boiled | hire our washin’ done,’ sez she, ‘an’ we don’t 
hat on sideways, druv on his head ez ef he’d | care to hey no one here who don’ t conform,’ 
been born ‘in it, smokin’ a segyar. Ugh!” sez she. 

I overlooked the allusion to the cigar. ; “*Pick yer napkin up, Johnny,’ sez she; 

““Come in to dinner, Mister Flint,’ sez ; ‘pick it up, my son—never mind his impu- 
Mames; ‘hope ye’ll excoose our plain fare.’ ; dence.’ Ye see, he fired his onto the floor 
‘I don’t reckon,’ sez I, kinder sociable- } when I give him thet.” 
like an’ keerless, ‘ez I ever found fault; Joe looked at me attentively, to see whether 
with the grub at this ranch.’ I larfed | I grasped his facts. 
an’ winked at Zeb. He drawed hisself up; “Thar warn’t nothin’ I enjoyed at thet 
like a ramrod and sez: ‘Mrs. Younger will ; dinner,” he continued, “’cept the shampane ; 
be down presently; she’s attending to the; an’ thet wasn’t named right, nuther, judgin’ 
culenary arrangements at’ present.’ ‘The } by the pain in my head the next day. I hed 
doose ye say!’ sez I, tryin’ to appear at; to stick it into the hoss-trough, till I could 
home. Ye see, it useter be the ‘ole woman,’ } get my hat on, to start back on the down 
and ‘when ye goin’ to feed? ‘Mary,’ sez} coach. But Lord love ye! it was all of a 
Zeb, ‘you must overlook Mister Flint’s’— } piece: Lace curtains on my bed; crazy quilts 
wot’s this?‘ iddyosneecrazies’; yes, thet !—they made me crazy. I drug the bed- 
was the word—‘ye must overlook Mister ; clothes off, an’ slept on the floor. Tooth- 
Flint’s iddy-os-nee-crazies; he’s so much ; brushes—extry ones for visitors, on the 
on the road.’ ; wash-stand ; towels, starched stiff—all alike! 

“Thet riled me. ‘I reckon no one need } They hed a cuss-the-door, or ae, for me, 
give me any p’ints how to act afore: gals,’ j at the head of the bed—’fraid o’ their carpet. 
I sez; ‘I knows ’em and admires ’em.’ Zeb; I opened the winder, and used thet. I 


shut up; thet fetched him. ; cussed thet way! I don’t go thar again in a 
“We went in to dinner. Wot do you} hurry.” 

reckon they hed for dinner?” said Joe,; “Why, my friend,” said I, “this is a cam- 

turning half round.  paign against all modertt improvements. 
I suggested “buffalo,” knowing the scarcity } What you are finding fault with, I miss 

of the viand. exceedingly. They seem to think Pm a curi- 


“Napkins!” said Joe, with a grimace; osity because I want to read after I go to bed, 
“ act’ly, napkins—starched stiff, an’ sot round } ; and request a light in my room. Back in 
at every place. I knowed wot he meant ; Belton, the nigger brought me up something 
then ’bout ‘culenary arrangements.’ I didn’t } that I thought was a torpedo and slow-match. 
say nothin’; but, when I sot down, I jes’: I poured the contents of the water-pitcher 
put thet yer white bib one side—I never like ; over it, and turned in at once.” 
to give women-folks any more washin’ than; “Yes,” said Joe, “I heern all about thet. 
necessary, an’ I knowed I’d sp’ile it. I whips } The editor hed an editorial on it. It was all 
out my red bandanner han’kerchief, and | over town the nextday. They call thet lamp 
spread her out in my lap. Id been kerryin’ ; the ‘Silent Mary ’—it’s somewhar between a 
it fur some time, an’ I wasn’t afraid of it. ; bull’s-eye lantern and a carbine. It’s like 
Little Younger—’bout ten years old—he } thet off mare: to look at her keerless, you 
snickers right out, an’ I sez: ‘Oh! I knows might say she was a cross between a night- 
wot yer larfin’ at, young feller; it’s ’cause mare and a clothes-hoss; pe ef ye git in 
I-don’t use my napkin. Ye needn’t be so’ range of them hind feet o’ hers when she’s 
fresh ; I knows wot they are—I’ve seen ’em } subjeck to depression of sperrits, ye might be 
afore; but I never was the kind of a man - indooced to change yer mind.” 














































THE PHAETON 

f “Joe, oY I a. abla my ‘eal “shake! : 
You’re wasting your time down here. 
ought to live North, where people would 
appreciate you. You’d be worth considera- 
ble to some of those writers, ss a character- 
sketch. 


Dickens himself would have passed you } 


over.” 


“T wanter know!” he said, incredulously. } 


“Wal, I hevn’t any use for none of yer} 
writers. Thar’s no trustin’’em. Ye tell ’em } 
suthin’ in confidence, an’, the fust thing ye ; 
know, it comes out in the papers or a book, } 
and then it’s a ches’nut. They’re allus goin’ 
round, takin’ p’ints an’ spottin’ fellers, the ; 
editor tells me. 

“Are you pretty good at keepin’ your mouth } 
shut?” he asked, suddenly, glancing at me ' 
sharply from under his shaggy brows. “ Ef} 
I thought ye wouldn’t give me away, I’d tell } 
you suthin’, Or are you one of the kind } 
thet’s allus unloadin’ all ye know to the next } 
feller ye meet ?” 

Thus challenged in regard to my powers 


of secrecy, I drew a modest parallel between } 


myself and a combination safe. 

“Hold up your hands!” said Joe, dubi- 
ously. 

I started at the ominous phrase; 
unconsciously adopted the road-agents’ for- 
mula. 

“You solemnly swear!” said Joe. 

I did. 

“All right.” 
a mysterious whisper: “I was born in New 
York—I’m a Northerner!” 

“What?” said I, in amazement. 

“Sure!” 


“Hold on, my friend!’ said I, incredu- 


lously. “ How about these Southern phrases, 
pronunciations, etc.?” 

“Never mind,” said Joe; “I’m a curious 
cuss, an’ wot I hear round me sticks some- 
how. How do ye reckon I knowed you was 
a Northerner?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied, frankly. 


“Wal, ye talk better, an’ ye look slicker : 


an’ more like a sport, than the rest of us.” ; 

“Joe,” said I, “this is treason; you’re a} 
traitor—” 

“Thar, that’ll do! about traitor,” he said, 
with sudden warmth. “Thet’s plumb plenty 
o’ thet. It’s a fightin’-word, stranger!” shift- 
ing his reins so as to leave his right arm 
free. 


You | 


Now I think of it, I doubt if } 


he | 


Then, sinking his voice to: 
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J soslaatind hurriedly, abjectly. It was 
weak in me; but Joe’s brawny fist clenched, 
and—I apologized. 


“Very well—drop thet; anythin’ but 


: thet.” 
“So you’ve lived North?” Isaid. “Shake 
again!” I was anxious to bridge over the 


} late affront. 

“Yes,” said Joe, smiling, “lived there— 
> lessee : nigh onto twenty years; but thet’s 
twenty years ago, too.” 

; He stopped, looked me searchingly in the 

} face, then took out his plug of tobacco, bit 
} off a piece, and ruminated as we rode along: 

“Them hills and vales!” he said, abruptly, 
; throwing his head back and closing his eyes 
}dreamily, “I kin see ’em jest as ef ’twas 
; yestiddy. Them mountings and meadows! 
Thet, Hudson River, a-sparklin’ like a silver 
mirror in the sun. Sho! they think, down 
‘here, they’ve got acensry. I hev to laugh 
; sometimes, ridin’ along an’ thinkin’ to myself; 
but I sez nothin’. Why, they don’t know what 
} landscapes is; all up and down, rollin’ like 
‘ the sea, or flatter’n a flapjack! Northerners 
) git wild and enthusiastic about our hangin’ 
‘moss an’ live-oaks, grass all the year, horned 
; toads, and so forth; they’re well enough, but 
wot are they to the red and yaller, the flamin’ 
} leaves and glowin’ color of nature’s forges?” 
; “Well, well,” I said, “I didn’t suppose 
; there was so much poetry in your composi- 
tion, Joe.” 
“Thet ain’t mine,” said Joe, hastily, as if 
‘he had forgotten himseif and owed me an 
} apology; “I read it somewhar, an’, like 
; other things, it sticks. But I hope you 
realize it.’’ 
; “Realize it?” I said. “Why, of course I 
‘realize it. I live at Hastings, right on the 
} Hudson, and I agree with Irving—‘ one’s life 
; cannot but be influenced for the better by the 
‘ noble river that flows so calmly and serenely 
by one’s very door.’ 
“Yes,” said Joe, “ Wash was some pump- 
; kins, and he writ right smart, and all he hed 
to say took hold. Now, jes’ look at what he 
said about the oak and the vine—comparin’ it 
‘toawoman! I never was married, but Lord! 


; ain’t thet the size of it? I’ve seen fellers all 
broke up in bizness, and startin’ out fur Brim- 
} stoneville, with their trunks checked through, 
: an’ some gal hez kem along, kivered up their 

faults and losses, and clung to ’em so—dern 
‘mel! ef they didn’t lose the train.” 
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L accepted Joe’s mixed figure, and acknowl- | 
edged the justice of his observations. 
“How long hev you been in the State?” | 
he inquired, abruptly, glancing at me. 

“About a year, off and on.” 

“Whar ye bound now?” 

“For Abilene.” 

“Goin’ North?” 

“Sooner or later—yes.” 

“ Look a-here, stranger—I mean, Howe: I ! 
rather like your style. I’m sorry ye’re goin’ | 
to quit the kentry.” 

I thanked him. 

“Tt isn’t very likely I should see much of } 
you, Joe, if I staid here all my life.” 

“Can’t tell,” said Joe; “might meet -ye } 
occasionally, ye know. I don’t reckon to } 
follow this dog’s life allus; can’t tell. Be’ 
you goin’ to stop in Lampasas over-night?” | 

“ Yes.” 

“Are you too high-toned to kem over to } 
my shanty and take supper with me? Ye} 
see, I kinder cotton to you, an’ I’d like to 


talk over things an’ show ye suthin’, We've : 
got about a mile further to go.” 
I accepted his hospitality at once. 
Joe said very little, after this. He drew his } 


reins tight and whipped up his horses; night 
was coming on. I had not given the team } 
credit for half the speed they now displayed; ’ 
but I noticed that Joe chewed viciously and ; 
expectorated violently for the rest of the route, 

and the off mare became singularly gamesome | 
as these symptoms developed. 

He was a hard driver, and, when we drew 
up at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, the horses } 
were steaming so they looked like an ani- ; 
mated fog. ° ; 

“All out!” said Joe. 

The bewildered couple in the interior tum- ' 
bled on the platform, somewhat discomposed ; 
by their jolting journey. 

“@’lang! ye ole cavortin’ steer !” ejaculated } 
Joe, apostrophizing the off mare, as he drove 
away. He turned into a cross-road, whipped } 
up smartly, and suddenly brought the shaky } 
coach, with a clatter and a bang, toan abrupt 
stand-still before a small house and stable. 
Harness and hame-straps were hanging from } 
various pegs; a large hound sprang fawning } 
upon him as he opened the door. 

“Down; Pomp!” he cried. “Now, Mr. ; 
Howe, jes’ lend a hand here, ef ye will, and } 
we'll git some corn into them hosses. Chuck } 
the harness down anywhere. Bob’ll tend to : 
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all thet, ef he ain’t too drunk over the result of 
He’s gone down to the rail- 


road-shanty, about a mile below here, to get 


; the returns; they’ve got a line ’twixt here 
: and Belton now. 


Bob—thet’s my brother— 
hez got a friend runnin’ this canvass, I 
believe; thet’s wot he tells me. Wal, thet’ll 
Jest hold them doors while I put the 
post in. Thar! Now we'll go in to supper.” 

We went in to supper, and it was an 
excellent one. I record the fact, since events 


‘of that nature are not monotonous in the 


Lone Star State. It was cooked by Amelia, 
a Creole cook, who also waited on us, and, 


; after supper, mixed two cock-tails that I 


remember to this day. 

Oh, Ameiia, ebony dispenser of nectar to 
an exhausted spirit! I stay my pen to revere 
thy memory, as I recall the fiendish beverages 


} that were elsewhere proffered me in that 


unregenerate State. 
“Come in here,” said Joe, rising reluc- 
’ ’ 


} tantly from the table when we had drained 


our glasses. “ Here’s where I hang out.” 
We entered a small ground-floor room. 


; The walls were hung with old clothing, 


“slickers,” and whips. There was a gayly- 


; colored: lithograph representing the arrival 


of a stage-coach, at a 2.40 gait, before a 
palatial hotel in the Southern country. The 
artist’s imagination had evidently exceeded 
his facts. 

“Now,” said Joe, stooping down in front 


of an old blue chest, “what I say and show 
to ye goes no furder, remember! 


This ain’t 
no nonsense, mind; and I reckon it’d bust 
me higher’n a kite, ef the boys caught on.” 

He opened the chest. He took therefrom 


an officer’s sword, a pair of shoulder-straps 
3 ] Pp 


and a sword-belt, a soldier’s cap, and the coat 
and trousers of an old and faded uniform. 

“ Thet’s all I’ve got left,” he said. “I hed 
an overcoat; but I wore it out during some 
cold northers up in Kansas, afore I kem to 
Texas.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I said, in 
amazement, “that you have served as an 
officer in the Union army?” 

“Sartin!” said Joe; “but the boys don’t 
know it, and, wot’s more, I don’t want ’em 
I reckon it’d bust me. Here,” he con- 
tinued, reaching into the trunk and taking 
therefrom a discolored parchment, “thar’s 
my commission. It was this way: We were 
down in Arkensaw, jest outside Little Rock, 
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lyin’ in our rifle-pits. We hed a rampart 0’ 


cottop bales near a strip o’ woods, and, on | 


the edge o’ this woods, there was an old 
deserted house. The enemy kem out o’ thet 
woods, bright and early one morning, and 


there was a pretty lively skirmish for more } 


than an hour, and some mighty hot firin’ 
on both sides. At last, a party of ’em got 
in the old house, and the rest retired into 
the woods. 


so posted, ye see, thet they could sorter rake 
us sideways. 


then attack us from all sides at once, and 


jest naturally cut us to pieces. They tried : 


all they knew how to set fire to thet thar 


rampart—throwin’ bombs and sech ; but they | 


The fellers in thet old house ; 
made it a leetle uncomfortable for us; bein’ } 


But the point of it was this: ; 
They allowed to set fire to thet rampart, and } 
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‘ yanked off my coat, and beat and stamped 
thet fire out. I was back agin before you 
; could count ten, but the bullets. whizzed 
i lively! Talk about Washington and Wel- 
: lington sayin’ ‘there’s music in it’! There 
is! But ye can count me out from any 
;sech music. See here: I kep’ thet coat I 
; wore thet day, somehow. Ye ken see they 
; cut it up some. There’s one hole thet might 
hev fetched me. It seemed like a miracle 
arterward, but I got off sound. 

$ “T don’t know, arter all,” said Joe, with 
the instinct of true heroism and drawing a 
long breath, “I don’t know ez it was so 
; dre’dful much to do, arter all. War’s war, 
an’.a man must take his chances; an’, ez I 
‘ say, it was done afore I thought it over. But 
‘the boys made a big time; and the colonel 


Oem 


couldn’t quite come it. No one dared run ; reported it, and I was made captain. Thar’s 
out and fire it, for it was sartin death. There } the letter thet promoted me. 
were good shots among us, and, ef anyone | “Thet’s all,” concluded Joe, putting in the 
hed. made a break for them bales, he’d got ; articles carefully one by one, and locking up 
the entire attention of every musket in the} the chest. “Not much, p’raps; but I hev to 
regiment. The day wore on, and it was’ be mighty skeery o’ sich relics, down here. 
drawin’ toward night. At last, one feller, ; An’ somehow, pardner, when I git to thinkin’ 
a young officer—a tall handsome feller he ; over old army-days—ye see, I’ve hed to 
was, too—kem a-tearin’ out from behind thet wrastle and take it jest ez it kem, sence I was 
house, mounted on a black hoss, and flour- } a boy—with no wife to sorter smooth things 
ishin’ a blazin’ torch. He clapped his spurs} when it’s all up-grade and rough goin’—no 
into thet hoss, and went thunderin’ down our } little kids to meet me at the gate, to romp 
lines, flyin’ like the wind, and leanin’ over in | with me and love me—things thet warm a 
his stirrups, and tryin’ to light the bales as he man’s heart an’ make him hold hard and 
went. My God! to see the courage of thet | take a fresh grip, when he’s willin’ to chuck 
young feller, and the bullets goin’ sping! up the reins—I hain’t none o’ them—an’ 
sping! from every gun we had! I reckon ; somehow, pardner, I set a heap o’ store by 
thet man knowed he hed to die, an’ jes’; them old traps and all they calls up. But 
delib’rately took his life in his hand. But I} I reckon I wouldn’t be any too likely to git 
tell you, pardner, it was the grandest sight I ahead down here, ef the boys ever knew I 
ever saw—the bravery of thet chap, facin’ ; fought agin’em. They allow I’m Southern- 
sartin death and single-handed! It seemed | born. I never told ’em to the contrary.” 
a pity to kill him. I seen more’n one man ; We went out on the front gallery. There 
ketch his breath afore he pulled on him. } was a man.coming in the gate, with unsteady 
Wal, it was all over in a few seconds. All} steps, but visibly overjoyed at something he 
at once, hoss and man went down together; } had to communicate. 
he struck the ground right in front of me.; ‘“ Hooroar! hooroar! Joe, old boy, git out 
Ye'll hardly believe it; but, riddled with ' the dimmyjohn, and callout Amelia. You’ve 
bullets ez thet man was, he raised himself on got to set ’em up!” 
one hand, and, with his last gasp, jabbed thet} “Why, what’s the news?” inquired Joe, 
flarin’ torch right into thet cotton, and fell nervously. 
thar and died with it still in his hand. The; ‘ News?” said theother. “News? Why, 
bale caught fire and blazed up at once.  you’re Sheriff of Belton—thet’s the news!” 
“T don’t know how I ever kem to do it,” “Sheriff? Belton?” said I, in amazement. 
said Joe, glancing at me with a wild gleam ; “ Why, who was running?” 
in hiseyes; “ but, before I knowed whatI was; ‘I reckon,” said Joe, smiling, ‘I reckon 
really doin’, I hed jumped over thet rampart, } it’s me. Amelia, bring out the glasses !” 
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IMPRISONED RAINBOWS. 


BY MISS LOUISA JAMISON 


I.—DIAMONDS. 


ates unrivaled brilliancy of} valuable, and still less so are those which 
the diamond has always } are cloudy or have flaws. Diamonds are 
excited universal admira- } } always found in loose alluvial soil, and not 
tion, and among ornaments imbedded in solid rocks like the other gems. 
it has ever occupied the India and Brazil are the two chief countries 





highest rank. No other; which produce them; in the former, Gol- 
substance, natural or artificial, can rival its} conda, Visapour, Bengal, and Borneo are 


lustre, rich with prismatic colors. The} 
beauty of other gems is almost lost to the } 


the principal diamond-districts. 
What are called diamond-mines are 





distant beholder; the diamond alone diffuses 
its starry radiance to the furthest parts of an 


assemblage, and has acquired, by common } 
consent in all ages, a prodigious value that } 


still remains almost undiminished. 


} places where the loose sand and other 
} stony materials are washed in water, to 
} separate the precious stones. It is a curious 
fact in the history of Brazilian diamonds, 
; that, when they were first discovered in that 


Notwithstanding the immense value of} country, they were kept as pretty pebbles, 
diamonds of large size, small stones are} and used for counters by card-players, long 
sufficiently abundant to be within the reach } before their true nature and value were 
of most persons in moderate circumstances, } asccrtained by the Dutch Consul, who acci- 
and are therefore in very general request. | dentally saw them. 

Large diamonds’ have always been extremely ; Rough diamonds—that is, diamonds in 
rare; and a few, celebrated for their magni- | their natural state, before they are cut— 
tude and beauty, are in the possession of} are crystallized, and, when perfect, exhibit 
sovereigns. ‘regular forms, of which the simplest is the 

The largest diamond on record is men-; octohedron. In their rough unpolished 
tioned by Savenier, the traveler, as having state, diamonds cannot be readily distin- 
been in the possession of the Great Mogul. ; guished from common pebbles, by persons 
It weighed two hundred and ninetysix carats, ; unpracticed in examining them. In general, 
and was found near Golconda in 1550. Its} also, their angles have been much rubbed 
size is about half that of a hen’s egg. off, so that they appear nearly round, resem- 

The Greek and Latin name of this gem { ‘ bling, in a considerable degree, gum arabic. 

“adamas,” invincible, in allusion to its | Those, however, who are in the habit of 
poten hardness, whence is derived the} seeing them often recognize them readily 
English adjective “adamantine.” It differs among other pebbles, and this mostly by a 
from all other gems in not being composed } peculiar grating sound which they give 
of earth, but of carbon; and it is remarkable} when rubbed against a pebble. ~Occasion- 
that Sir Isaac Newton conjectured that it; ally, though rarely, the natural faces have 
was a combustible body, long before it was ; great brilliancy. 
discovered by experiment to be so, from; The diamond is die hardest of all known 
observing its great power to refract light. } substances, and, it issupposed by some, is not 





The colors of diamonds are various. The 


finest are colorless in themselves, and have 


only what they derive from refracting the 

rays of light. 

purest water. Some have a tinge of pink, 

red, blue, or green, which are next in 

estimation. Yellow diamonds are common, 

though much esteemed; ‘brown are less 
VoL. XCVITI—4. 


These are said to be of the} 


{capable of being broken by the blow of a 
hammer; but, though thé substance is 
extremely hard, it is not difficult to fract- 
ure—a slight blow will cause it sometimes 
to split, and the sharp side of a cut diamond 
is often chipped off by careless management. 

We sometimes hear of Cornish and Bagshot 
‘ diamonds, ete. These are merely transparent 

(69) 
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‘quartz crystals which have been rolled ki 
water-worn, and are found among sand and ; 
gravel on the surface; they are sometimes } 
cut and polished, and, though brilliant and } 
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; employed i in the best kind of aedeenile by 
} gold and silver wire drawers,.and others who 
require very fine holes drilled in such sub- 
; stances. These drills are also used to pierce 


sparkling, have little of the splendid tints of | chinaware in which rivets are to be inserted, 


the diamond, and are not nearly so hard, ; 
being only a little harder than glass. 


The art of cutting diamonds is very curi- } 


ous. 


if a blow be applied; but, to effect this, it is | 
necessary to have a perfect knowledge of its } 


crystallized structure, because it will only 


split in the direction of the lamine formed ; 
by the crystallization, and the workman can- ' 


not form facets at pleasure by splitting. To 
produce the faces which are required for 
exhibiting the gem in all its beauty, the proc- 
ess called “ cutting ” 
first discovered in Europe in 1476, by Louis 


remote periods. For this purpose, the dia- 
mond to be cut is fixed on the end of a stick : 
or handle, in a small ball of cement, that } 
part which is to be reduced being left to pro- 
ject. Another diamond is also fixed in a} 
similar manner, and the two stones are rubbed | 
against each other with considerable force : 
until they are ground away as much as is 
necessary to produce a facet. Other facets 
are formed in the same manner by shifting 
the position of the diamonds in the cement. 


When the faces are completed, they next } 


receive an exquisite polish. Nothing is capa- 
ble of polishing the diamond except ‘ts own 


This gem may be split by a steel tool, 


is resorted to, and was } 


$} peculiar lustre of the gem. 
de Berghen, of Holland, though it was prob- } 


ably known in China and Hindostan in very | 


; and for piercing holes in artificial teeth or any 
} vitreous substance, however hard. The fine 
} powder is used for grinding down other hard 
; stones, none of which can be cut or engraved 
without the aid of this material ; arms, crests, 
>cameos, and intaglios are engraved upon 
carnelian, onyx, or agate, by means of this 
powder. 
Diamonds are cut and polished in particu- 
_ lar shapes, which have received the names of 
} brilliant, rose, and table-cut. The brilliant 
is highest in estimation, as it is the form 
which shows to the greatest advantage the 
It may be con- 
sidered as composed of two truncated pyra- 
; mids placed base to base, the upper one being 
{more truncated than the lower one. The 
; rose-diamond is the form given to those stones 
the spread of which is too great, in propor- 
} tion to their depth, to admit of their being 
cut into brilliants without great loss. It ig 
formed by cutting the whole surface of the 
stone into equilateral triangles. 
} The settings of these gems are of great 
poe and depend partly upon their 
qualities. The finest brilliants are always set 
; open—that is, without a back. Shallow ones 
that have a great surface are generally set 
: close or with a back of some black substance, 
and ther frequently much ingenuity is exer- 


powder, which has been collected for this ; ; cised, an inferior stone being sometimes 
purpose in a small box during the process ; made, by concealing defects, to appear like a 
just described. The stones are now embedded } perfect brilliant. What are called “foils” 
in soft solder contained in a small copper ; are thin leaves of metal placed under pre- 
cup, the face to be polished being left to pro- ; } cious stones, in order to increase their brill- 


trude. A flat circular plate of cast iron is 
then charged with diamond-powder, and the 
stone is held against this plate while it is 
made to revolve until the polish is complete. ‘ 
Those diamonds that are unfit for working } 


on account of their imperfections are sold | 
These } 


under the technical name of “ bort.” 
are broken by repeated blows in a steel 
mortar, until they are reduced to powder for 
various purposes. 

The diamond is a substance of great utility 
in the arts, independently of its value as an 
ornament. 


Fine drills made of the small 
splinters are used by watch-makers for drill- 
ing holes in rubies and other hard stones 


iancy or to give different colors. 
i Diamonds are bought and sold by weight, 
} for which a peculiar standard, called a carat, 
; is universally adopted. The carat is equal 
to one ounce troy, and is also divided into 
four parts called grains. 
In having diamonds re-set, great care 
;should be taken so that the stones may 
be identified when they are returned. These 
} gems are always in fashion, but the mode 
of setting them varies at different times. 
They are a species of property little liable 
to fluctuation, as their value continues nearly 
uniform’; but, for diamonds of great magni- 
tude, the purchasers are limited in number. 
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THE STORY OF DAGMA,. 


BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 569, 


XVIII. $ At the foot of the stairs, she was stopped 
ie) ARLY the next morn- } by her aunt. 
| ing, De Maurier and; “I shall need the children this morning, 
Chancellor stood in} Dagma; but we have early dinner and go to 
the studio-door, the | the lake, and I shall be much obliged to you 
latter taking counsel ; if you will give me your assistance there.” 
with a locksmith. { “Do you mean,” asked the young girl, her 
“T want a lock? heart sinking, “do you mean that you wish 
that no one but} me to go with you?” 
myself can lock or ; “Certainly. I beg you will not make any 
unlock,” said Chancellor. apologies, as I need your services. The care 
Just here, Dagma’s door opened, and she of the children always gives me headache; 
came from her chamber, holding the hat she | the strain on my nerves is too great.” 





always wore during her talks in the summer-; “And Patsy and Marie—” ventured Dagma. 
house. ; “Patsy has gone home to see a cousin from 

De Maurier sprang forward with eager } the country, and Marie has a cousin or an 
greetings. ;aunt ill. There’s always something the 


“Good-morning,” said Chancellor, pausing | matter with that family. Henri and Pierre 
an instant in the midst of his consultation | belong to a society that turns out, and, in 
and looking gravely toward her. } fact, the whole household is disorganized,’ 

Dagma responded faintly. }said Mrs. Goudain, as she walked slowly 

“Have you heard?” cried De Maurier. ; away without awaiting Dagma’s reply. 

“We fear something may happen to that; The young girl sighed and hesitated. She 
other beautiful Dagma, who lives in the } did not care to go back upstairs and meet her 
studio, and so there is to be a new lock } cousin and his friend. She could hear them 
attached to the door.” talking yet. While she hesitated, they com- 

“Indeed!” said Dagma, as she drew on } menced walking down together, and she, rap- 
her gloves and commenced going downstairs. } idly descending the two lower flights, took 

“T have brought the locks, but you didn’t } refuge within tlie summer-house. 
say you wanted locks for the window,” she} “You do fly fast, mademoiselle; but I 


heard the workman say. ; have attrapped you,” said De Maurier, enter- 
“Have you none that will answer?” The ing, a basket of flowers in one handj-his, hat* 
voice was her cousin’s. }in the other. “Ma foi! because they afe not 
Dagma lingered to hear the response: ; for the picture, you allow your flowers to die?” 


“Not just the kind you want; but—well,; “I did not see them,” said Dagma, coming 
I can have them by to-morrow, if you can forward reluctantly. “I think I will place 
wait.” } them at the feet of the Virgin,” she added, 
“T would rather not wait; however, if it looking toward the gray statue. 
can’t be helped— At any rate, youwill put; “Bon! and I will assist. Ah, we must 
on this lock now?” i have water. Good! I will myself take the 
“Yes, sir, at once; and by to-morrow, sir, ; basin and fill it.” 
as early as you please, I shall have the; Dagma stood looking down on the flowers, 
other.” ; while he dipped the stone vessel into the 
“Only to-night!” whispered Dagma; } fountain and brought it dripping before her. 
“only to-night! Oh, dear Virgin, help—j{ “Now, shall we arrange them here at this 
help me!” } spot—or shall I replace the bowl?” 
(71) 
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“Just replace it, please. I will not trouble { tion of love made in that public manner 
you to remain; I can arrange them.” ; Absolutely, De Maurier, you are so infat- 
“Ah, and I know you can arrange them, ; uated with that girl—absolutely, she is 
; teaching you to care as little for appearances 
Mademoiselle, will you not learn,” said the ; as she cares for them herself.” 
young Creole, throwing himself on one knee > De Maurier reddened. 
beside her as she knelt with her basket,; “It was over the flowers I knelt. We 
‘will you not learn ever that it is a pleas- } were making an arrangement.” 
ure, a consolation, when I may remain with; “Exactly; and — took that opportunity 
you? That there is not anything in all the } to press your suit. I saw Dagma get up sud- 


world so beautiful to me as yourself?” ; denly, and I saw you lift up a face full of 
“Pray keep your compliments for some ; adoration and—” 

more appropriate spot,” interrupted Dagma,} “You will be kind enough to hush, and 

hurriedly laying the roses in water. not talk after this manner,” exclaimed De 


“Appropriate? Appropriate?” cried De; Maurier, angrily. “If you desire that I tel} 
Maurier, picking up a bud and pausing ; each word spoken, I will; but I cannot allow 
with it yet in his hand, while he looked } that you ridicule.” 
at the girl’s low bent face. “If they were} “I have not the least desire to ridicule. I 
but compliments, you might say so, yes; ; am only warning. You are charmed, and 
but— Tenez!” he cried, breaking into } ; the influence of the charmer is such that she 
French, “every word that I say to you} will make you act and speak like herself, 
about yourself is true—every word that} without any regard for appearances. Pray 
I say of your loveliness is true; and why remember that you draw attention to her as 
may not the Virgin and the angels hear } well as to yourself. As for what passes 
what I say? Love is just the light of} between you—henceforth, De Maurier, I 
heaven, and it is—” } particularly request that you will tell me 

“Tf you continue talking in this way,” : nothing. I have assured you that the girl 
exclaimed Dagma, rising hastily, with a; baffles me; I don’t understand her. And, 
bunch of flowers in her hand, and looking, } at any rate,” added Chancellor, brusquely, 
not on him, but on the half-filled basin, ' while he looked straight down street, “the 
“T shall leave. This is a holy spot to me, ; Office of adviser in a love-affair is not one 
and, whenever I come here, it is with a; that I seek.” 
prayer in my heart—” | “That is what you have said before, my 

“And I also come with a prayer in my} friend,’ observed De Maurier, scanning 
heart,’”’ interrupted De Maurier, sadly: ‘a } Chancellor’s face; “but then, ma foi! it was 
prayer that the dear Virgin may soften ; because you did not find an admiration for 
you—may teach you to feel that faith in} that lovely Dagma. And now”—he paused, 
me which it seems I cannot teach.” ‘then added positively—“ now, it is because 

“T wish you would get up,” said Dagma, ; you do find for her an extreme admiration.” 
in a low tone of annoyance. “My cousin} Chancellor looked at him with astonished 
is coming.” eyes. 

She stooped as she spoke, and laid the; “Ah, and you may look, and you may 
flowers she held among those in the basin. ; ; deny ; ; mais, it is true, my friend. You have 

De Maurier, reaching forward, touched | not had a desire for that admiration, but it is 
her hand with the rosebud, picked up his ‘ there.” 
hat, and walked forward to meet his friend.; “I deny nothing that you say; I acknowl- 

“Were you praying for that bud?” asked | edge nothing that you say,” replied Chan- 
Chancellor, dryly, as the two walked into ; cellor, severely. “I request only, De Mau- 
the street. ‘rier, what I requested before: that you will 

“She did not.give it, if that is what} not make me the confidant of this affair. If 
you desire to know,” answered De Maurier,:I see you behave as you behaved, making 
placing the bud in his button-hole. ; yourself an object for remark absolutely, I 

“T haven’t the least desire to know any- } shall certainly speak, for Dagma’s sake, as 
thing,” observed Chancellor ; “but,” he went ; well as for your own, 


She is going out with 
on slowly, “I do object to seeing a declara- ‘ us this evening, and—” 
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“She? Dagma?” interrupted De Mau-; “And you will also keep the ladies away, 
rier. “To the lake?” , a8 well.as the children?” repeated De Mau- 

“She—Dagma—and to the lake,” repeated rier, nodding his head. 

Chancellor, gravely. “She is going because; “I wish you would be serious,” said 
my mother wishes her to ‘superintend the ; Chancellor, angrily. “I tell you I want to 
children. We shall stay for the music. It see Dagma on important business.” 

is absolutely necessary that I should speak; “And is not mine of far more importance 
to her alone a few moments; and, frankly, ; than yours?” asked De Maurier, grave 
you can render me a great service.” enough now. “Bon! we wiil each help 

“Bien! and what is the service?” asked {the other. I will do my best, Chancellor, 
De Maurier, slowly. ‘ for you, and you the best possible for me. 

“T want you to take the children away for , So, go your way, my friend.” 

a short time—say, perhaps a half-hour; take; “All the same,” thought De Maurier, as 
them to the labyrinth or somewhere, and let ; he walked off, “all the same, my friend, 
me remain in peace with Dagma.” I shall tell Dagma to-night that I love her; 

“ What is it that you desire of her? Why } and then— She will not say ‘yes’—that 
may you not see her at home? Ma foi! }I do not expect; but she shall know— 
Chancellor, you have but the need to say: ‘I | and then I will have her at my plantation, 
desire you in the library, or in the studio, and I will teach her to love me in my 
and—’ ” cane-fields. I do not consider that I am 

“T do not wish my mother to know that ; jealous, no; but I am suspecting that, Chan- 
IT am talking with Dagma. The matter : cellor, my friend, you also begin to feel the 
refers to the snag on the picture, which ; charm of that sweet Dagma.” 

I wish kept quiet,” added Chancellor, impa- ; 
tiently. ; xXIx. 

“Ah, so! Tenez! my friend,” said De; THE country lying immediately around 
Maurier. “I will do this affair for you, ; New Orleans is low and swampy. There 
if you will do the same affair for me. I will} are few pleasure-drives. Years ago, the 
keep the children a half-hour—bon !—and ; shell-road running to Milneburg, on Lake 
then I will bring them, and you will keep } Pontchartrain, was built, and, a little later, 
them a half-hour, and then you will bring : the old Pontchartrain Railroad, going straight 





them.” } through swamp-land, ran in a bee-line to 
Chancellor frowned. : the same place. 
“Ah, so—it does not please you, this; Of late years, two other lake-resorts have 
bargain—eh ?” ‘ been opened—Spanish Fort and West End. 
“T must see Dagma on particular business,” } The former is the spot where the Spaniards, 
said Chancellor. “I must see her alone.” 5 who then owned Louisiana, built a fort for 


“Ah, and I too—I have a desire also to protecting the city from pirates; and the 
see this sweet Dagma on a very particular ; ruins of the walls and an old cannon may 
business, and I must see her'alone. Come, } yet be seen, the walls green with moss, and 
my friend,” added De Maurier, as both } the cannon sometimes blooming in roses. 
stopped before the door of the lawyer's | West End, not far distant, is gained by 
office, “make consent or refusal. Do for: another road. Here a large hotel has been 
me, and I will do for you.” ; built, and a summer theatre; the houses of 

“A ridiculous arrangement,” exclaimed } boating-clubs rise on the banks of the lake, 
Chancellor, still frowning; “but I agree, ; and a broad platform, extending over the 
provided you give me the first half-hour.” ; water, gives space for the accommodation 

“As you do not wish to ask the heart of of hundreds who enjoy the open-air concerts, 
that divine Dagma, and as I know well that } and can also, at several hundred small tables, 
she would not agree to give that great | enjoy open-air feasts. 
treasure to you, so—the first half-hour you, Beyond these, extending along the banks 
shall have.” ; of the lake, are breakwaters, and, at regular 

“And you will keep the ladies away, as | distances, summer-houses built over the 
well as the children?” asked Chancellor, } water, where people tired of city heat may 
gravely. } catch refreshing breezes from the lake. 
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A-long extent of prettily-ornamented grounds ; I shall not be long troubled with two ladies, 
stretches beside the breakwaters—grottoes ; You see 1 am right,” he added, as a gentle- 
and caves, ponds and arbors, labyrinths, ; man came forward, blandly smiling. 
trees, and flowers. De Maurier rejoined Dagma. 

Y 








Early in the season, many people resort; “It is all arranged. You are each one in 
thither to pass their evenings, and the) my charge, and, if you but hit your foot on a 
Goudain carriage was among those most; stone, I shall be in despair. You see, we 
frequently seen at this resort. Winter and ; have stones,” he said, nodding toward a pile 
spring having been exceptionally warm, the ; from which ferns grew: “an importation, 
season had commenced earlier than usual. ; like to yourself. Do you feel an admiration 
The musical attractions were remarkably : for alligators?” he asked, stopping at a pond 
fine, and Mrs. Goudain seldom missed these. ; where two great specimens lay stretched on a 

Henri, her coachman, being absent, she ' mud bank. 
had determined to make her way thither by; The children lingered. 
the more democratic railway, and, escorted: Dagma stood gazing lakeward. 
by the two gentlemen, the three ladies, and; “Come now, Louise—Cecil, come. We 
the two children, reached West End a little } will make our way to that labyrinth, and I 
before sunset. : shall put you into it, and the first one who 

“And it is the first time you have been} can make a way forth—to that one, I will 
here, mademoiselle?” asked De Maurier, } give a beautiful box of bonbons.” 


joining Dagma, who walked from the cars} “With a picture on the box, like the one 
with a child either side. } Miss Roselle has?” 
“The first time,” said Dagma, quietly. “With a picture on the box, my little 


“And how does it please you? Ah, mais } Louise, and like the one Miss Roselle has, 
—I forget: you have seen nothing as yet.” | precisely. Now enter, both of you. Bon!” 

“T do not like crowds,” observed Dagma, } he said, laughing, “we shall seat ourselves 
as she walked with the stream poured from ! and watch.” 


the cars. “But I must go with them,” objected 
“And there is not any necessity that you ; ; Dagma. 

keep with the crowd. There are many quiet} “But you must not go with them,” objected 

resorts.” De Maurier, as she stood doubtful before the 


“TI must go where Aunt Goudain wishes,” } green gateway. “Tt would not be at all what 
said Dagma, looking at the stately figure of ; you must do.” 
her aunt, as it moved slowly before—Roselle “Do you mean,” asked Dagma, her eyes 
De Maurier’s slender form on one side, and } following the two little heads just rising 
Chancellor towering grandly above both. ; above the evergreen walls of the labyrinth, 

“But, me—I think I may arrange that,” ; “do you mean that it is what I ought not to 
said De Maurier. “She cannot expect that do? That I should so commit an indiscre- 
she will keep the ehildren on two chairs for‘ tion, as my Cousin Chancellor would say?” 
two hours—no. Mrs. Goudain,” he asked, ; she asked, a faint touch of scorn in the tone. 
stepping forward and joining his hostess,; “If you were to be lost in that labyrinth, 
“Louise and Cecil—you do not expect them } ; mademoiselle, and if I were to rescue and 
to sit beside you now—all the time, I mean ?” | ‘ bring you forth, I should claim—how do you 

“T can scarcely trust Dagma,” said Mrs. ; say ?—a toll.” 

Goudain, slowly. ‘She has never been here; “A kiss? And is that the rule? Is that 
before, and—” the custom ?” asked Dagma, surprised. 

“Ah, mais, if that is all, I will myself; “Ah, I know it is my rule—it is my custom 
accompany the children, and see that made- | —my habitude,” laughed De Maurier. 
moiselle does not allow harm to arrive.” “And yet,’ said Dagma, thoughtfully, 

“No, no, Eugene, I need you,” exclaimed ; “ you were all so shocked because—” 
his sister. “ Mr. Goudain has his mother to} “Because Signor Antoine kissed you? Ma 
care for; and two ladies—” foi! not I, mademoiselle. Come, and we 

“Are not more than I can care for,” inter- } will sit here and regard the children and the 


Q 





rupted Chancellor. “Besides, I see several ' sunset. You will be tired if you persist and 
ef your friends. The probabilities are that ' stand.” 
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“That is true,” rejoined Dagma, “I had} “No, it is not possible,” said Dagma, 
forgotten.” compressing her lips. “ Hark! How beau- 

“ Forgotten what?” } tiful! Let us listen.” 

“Ah, nothing; it is not nesessary to tell.” ; The wind brought the distant notes of 

“But you are full, quite to the brim, full; a cornet; they arose and died on the air 
of mystery. Sit here, mademoiselle. Now ; in exquisite harmony. 

I shall speak French: I am myself when I} “Oh!” said Dagma, whispering, “it is the 
talk French. This bench seems placed here } voice of the evening.” 
just for us.” De Maurier’s fine eyes looked assent. 

“Tt seems placed here just as a good posi-! Now and then, a faint ripple of laughter 
tion for watching the sunset,” said Dagma, /or an exclamation from the children could 
parctically, and quite ignoring the tender; be heard; otherwise, there was only that 
cadence of her companion’s voice. ‘soft speaking melody, the swish of talk 

“Ah, we shall have a lovely sunset.” ‘ grasses and canes blown by the wind, and 

“Yes, and the wind is rising. I wish I | the beating of the waves on the breakwaters. 
were that bird,” said Dagma, lifting her arms ; Far as the horizon, there stretched the 
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and letting them fall suddenly. : gray lake, all tossed with white waves 
“And would you fly away from me?” asked } crested with foam, and in cloud-waves of 
De Maurier, in a tone of reproach. : gold the red sun was sinking. The remnants 


“ Liberty is so sweet,” said Dagma. “And of an old wharf or railroad stretched like 
just see—look how freely he dashes upward } a long finger into the waters—only a double 
and downward; and skims the water, and: line of wooden posts, smoothed and worn 
darts into the foam, and then just touches ; by the weather of many years. About these, 
the shadow. There now, in that red light he } the water dashed foaming. Several birds 
is like a bird of fire, and now he is white.” } darted in and out among them. A sail 

“You look quite ready to follow the bird,” ; glided through the red light and then 


‘observed De Maurier, noting her eagerly } through the gray. 


expressive face. ‘“ Would you let me come } De Maurier felt as if all the world were 


with you?” } gone, and he and Dagma only lived, and 
“Tf you wanted.” ‘both wrapped in the sweet music-strain, 
“Ah! of that, why need you question? } blended as one—one life, one rich pean 
I would” ‘of glory and love and joy—that perfect life, 


“T mean,” interposed Dagma, hurriedly, ; which comes only where man and woman, 
“T want to be free myself, and I want ; two rich chords, blend in the grand melody 
everyone else to be free.” : of life. 

“And are you not free?” And Dagma? Of what did she think? 

“T? Free? Oh, no. My body is not} } He could not tell. He could see just a deep 
free, because I cannot go out alone. I would | sadness on the young face shaded by the 
not be here now, if I could help myself. ; } black hat, and the eyes were gazing with 
I would not be even in this country, if I} a far-away look over the tossed waters. 
could help myself. My life is not free.” There was something sacred in the music- 

“You are not kind, mademoiselle; your ‘ wrought silence. De Maurier did not dare 
words hurt, Why do you wish yourself: speak, lest his voice should break the charm 
away from here? Is it your love for your } and toss him back, and Dagma, into every- 
old home? Wait till I show you my home.” , day life. 

“Ah,” interrupted Dagma, “you do not} When the music ceased, even the applause 
understand. Some day,” she went on, her came like a great breath, mellowed by dis- 
eyes yet wistfully following the graceful ; tance. 
bird, “some day, I shall tell you a story,; Just as it died, a loud cry sounded from 
perhaps—you will know then; for I came} the labyrinth. 
here from my home just that I might tell; “The children!” exclaimed Dagma, start- 
this story to the whole world.” ing up in alarm. 

“Tell it me now,” pleaded De Maurier.; “Don’t be troubled; I will find them,” 
“A story to be told the whole world? I do} cried De Maurier, springing forward and 
not understand. Tell it me now.” ‘rushing into the labyrinth. “I see them!” 
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he called to Dagma, who stood by thes 
entrance, anxious to follow, yet not daring. | 

“ Here they are!” he shouted. “ Nothing } 
the matter. Cecil had a tumble. We are } 
coming as fast as we can.” 

Dagma, yet watching, saw them pass } 
backward and forward and in and out, and } 
at last they appeared by her side. 

“Mademoiselle, Louise pushed me,” sobbed : 
Cecil. 

“T am very sorry, mademoiselle,” sobbed | 
the little girl; “but Cecil wanted to take ; 
the way I was going, and I wanted a box } 
like Miss Roselle’s. What does a boy want } 
with boxes?” 

“Now see,” cried De Maurier: “just be } 
tranquil, both, and listen: I will give to} 
each one a box—bon! and we will first { W 
yo along the lake and show mademoiselle ; 
all this pretty promenade, and then—well, 
we will take a ride on the flying horses.” 

“Mademoiselle too?” asked Louise. 

“Ah, mais, non. We will find a beautiful | 
seat for mademoiselle, and then we leave her } 
quite tranquil to enjoy the music, and then 
we will return to her.” 3 

So they walked on—Cecil soothed, Louise : 
content. The gold-fish in the pond were } 
admired, the artificial cave explored, and a } 
summer-house entered, where the spray came | 
up and dashed all over them, so that Dagma } 
wiped the drops from the children’s faces } 
and her own. 

“And now, just a few moments we will be } 
away,” said De Maurier. “Sit you here, 


‘mademoiselle,” he added, choosing a bench } 


placed before a bed of tall grasses and canes } 
and lilies, “and, when you hear the cane sing } 
there in the wind, think just it is the wind 
in my cane-fields at home. Do not go away 
remain. Now, mes enfants, let us depart.” 
“Chancellor, my good friend, if I had} 
not made you that promise,” thought De} { 
Maan, as he walked off with the children, ' 
“if I had not made you that promise, I | 
would just now put these little ones down ' 
into that cave, or let them play in that pond ; 
or throw the shells into the lake, and I would | 
myself talk with Dagma.”’ 
It was very lovely and quiet, where he had 
left her sitting. She looked around. There } 
was no one’. y near, and she took off her } 


hat and let the wind blow over her brown | 
head. Presently the music came again, drift- : 
ing into the noise of the waters and the beaten 
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{ quatees. She sat quite still, the wind so high 
that little atoms of spray sprinkled her head 
from the dashed waters. 

Here Chancellor found her. He walked 


} slowly after he had seen her, his artist-eye 


accepting her as the key-note just fitting 
sound and scene. He did not know how to 
; place her. he was not a reverie, though 
‘calm: she was not a dream: she was just 
‘what she had always been for him—just 
; Dagma, that vexing tantalizing Dagma, who 
sat now like the visible spirit of the strange 
scene. For clouds had gathered heavily over 
the waters and about the closing red of the 
day, while eastward stars were beginning to 
| gleam, and under all an unnatural wind blew 
‘ like the softened but strong breath of a storm, 

waving the tall grasses about Dagma’s black 
figure, as if they longed and trembled to 


;clasp her and hold her, dashing the waters 


, up—far up, so that the spray fell over her, 
‘as if the waves too longed to clasp her, and 
: battled with the grasses above. 

“De Maurier told me I would find you 


’ here,” said Chancellor, seating himself on the 
} bench, 
She started, turned her head, and looked 


at him quickly, surprised. 
“T thought you were with your mother.” 
“T was, but she and Miss De Maurier have 


;a number of gentlemen about them, and, as 


we are going home after the next piece of 
music, I undertook to find you.” 

“T am quite ready,” exclaimed Dagma, 
rising. 

“Sit down. I said we were not going till 
after the next piece. I wish particularly to 
hear the end of this sonata. We are almost 
too far off, and the wind gives another 
sonata. They are very beautiful together,” 


j he added, taking off his hat as Dagma 


reseated herself. 

She had drawn away as far as possible into 
; the corner of the bench. The music and the 
wind and the cane and the water kept up 
their sweet wild concert. 

“ Dagma,” said Chancellor, suddenly look- 
} ing upon her, “is not that melody beautiful? 


} Is it not beyond all words? Is it not like a 
| spirit speaking?” 


“Yes, of course,” she answered, curtly. 

“Then you love harmony ?” 

“Of course,” she replied again. 

“Better than discord, in all things?” he 
went on. 
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She lifted her eyes now and looked at him { “I will not. You do not know me; perhaps 


through the gray light. 3 
“ Better than discord?” he persisted. 
“Yes,” she answered, reluctantly and so } 

low that it came like a whisper through the } 

sweet noises. 

“Then, Dagma, with all this harmony ; 
around and pleading, I ask why may there 
not be harmony between us?” ' 

“Why?” repeated Dagma. “Why? Do: 
not here ask me why. Do not force me 
to throw into this all the discord of my 
life in your home—your hardness, your 
first words of welcome, your misconstructions 
ever since, your false interpretations, your 
disdain, your utter indifference— I—TI can- 
not go on—I will not,” and she was suddenly 
silent. 

A wild rich strain broke like a sob among 
the wave-sounds. It might have been a cry 
from a human heart. 

“ Perhaps,” responded Chancellor, drawing 
a little nearer, for it was not easy to speak 
low, “perhaps I might answer with the 
same accusations; perhaps | might say that 
you came among us as one hostile, refusing 
to know our friends, refusing to be one of us. 
But I will let all that rest, Dagma; I will 
say only to-night that I am no longer filled 
with either disdain or indifference, and I } 
earnestly desire that harmony may fill our } 
lives—harmony and peace,” he added, look- 
ing gravely upon her. 

She did not reply. Her face was turned 
from him and in the twilight; he could 
not read the troubled expression. Only the 
music seemed pleading, as she sat quite still. ; 

“ Yes,” said Dagma, presently, “yes, peace | 
is lovely ; but war—war sometimes is grand: 
that war which relieves the oppressed, which 
lifts up the downtrodden.” 

“And if,’ said Chancellor, bending for- } 
ward, “if I promise that you shall not be 
oppressed, that you shall not be downtrodden, | 
that I will cherish you as my sister, my } 
friend—see, Dagma, here is my hand,” and | 
he stretched his right hand toward her with 
a gesture almost entreating. 

Dagma glanced- down. Just then, the; 
electric light flashed over the scene. In its ; 
deeamy brilliancy, Chancellor caught a full ; 
view of the girl’s face. Fear, terror even, | 
filled the eyes lifted wildly, then veiled ; 
under quickly-falling lids. { 


eet 


; you and to know you. 


; —let me help you. 


“T will not take your hand,” she cried; ' 
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you may never know me. I am in your 
home because I must be there, but I will 
leave as soon as I can leave., Pray take 
your hand away.” 

“T wish I could win your confidence,” 
said Chancellor, slowly withdrawing his 
hand. “I wish you would teach me to read 
I wish I could com- 
prehend what took you, last night, to my 
studio. What do you want there? Tell me 
You are a strange mys- 
tery; you baffle and thwart me. Why will 
you not tell me?” 

“ Be quiet,” said Dagma, looking forward. 
“The future we cannot see. Just as that 
light falls a little way dimly over the darkness 
of that water, just so the present perhaps 
shines forth a little, lighting the darkness of 
to-morrow. But it is an uncertain light— 
we cannot tell.” 

“Do you mean,” said Chancellor, follow- 
ing her dreamy eyes, “do you mean tuat 
some day the future may be bright for you 
and for me, so that you will not reject the 
harmony for which I ask?’ 

“T do not know; it is all a mystery.” 

She turned and looked at him with 
troubled eyes. 

“T do not think there will ever be peace 
between us. I think, some day ’—her voice 
grew hoarse—“ you may even hate me.” 

“Hush!” cried Chancellor, strangely 


} touched by her solemn manner. “That I 


will never—never. Tell me what you mean. 
Why should I hate you? Tell me.” 

“Not now,” she answered, looking away. 
“Not now; but some day, perhaps, I will 
tell you a story.” 

“Now, now,” he urged. 

“T cannot,” she replied, firmly, then added 
pleadingly : “Iam so tired. Be quiet, please. 


} There—listen to the music, and leave me in 


peace.” 
She half turned away as she spoke, rested 
her elbow on the arm of the bench, her 


cheek on her hand, and so sat listening. 


Chancellor did not again disturb her. 
The music wrapped them in its harmony, 
and the stormy velvet wind sang with it, 
and the discord in their hearts fell asleep, 
so that peace for the moment hung over both. 

Chancellor, watching Dagma, saw a drop 
gleam on her cheek. Was it the spray, 
or was it a tear? Very tender and sad the 
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face in that wie light, tintings of green | } tern, lifted her arms, and softly drew back 
waving about the pretty head, with electric } the small bolt. The wind poured a current 
flashes like lightning entangled in the long : through the opened lattice, so strong that she 
leaves, and that drop like a diamond on the : gasped and with both hands held the loosened 
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smooth cheek. While he wondered, she } 


lifted her hand and brushed it furtively over 


both cheeks, and then Chancellor knew that 
the drop was a tear. 

“My friend,” said De Maurier, a moment 
later, “your mother desires that you will 
come. She leaves at once.” 

“The children!” cried Dagma, springing 
up. 

“Are safe quite, mademoiselle. Eh, Chan- 
cellor, my friend, the storm cheats me, yes.” 

“Cheats you?” said Dagma. 

“ Defrauds me of one more pleasant half- 
hour with you, mademoiselle.” 

But Dagma did not hear. She was regard- 
ing the heavens with anxious eyes; she was 
whispering : 
risks, dear father, it shall be done.” 

And, when De Maurier tried to talk with 
her in the cars, she asked again to be left 
alone: said she was tired, and, turning her 


head, looked through the window into the} 
blackness of the wind-stirred swamp-depths ° 


through which they passed. 





XX. 

THE wind whistled down the long narrow 
street, tossed the shrubbery and trees in the 
courtyard below, blew the spray over stony 
Neptune in his fountain, played little broken 
melodies through the slats of the window- 


up the lower stairs and down again, whistled 
oyer the house-eaves, and moaned about the 
sharp corners of the dormer-windows. 
Eleven o’clock had struck, and the Gou- 
dain household had sunk into repose. After 
her return from the lake, Dagma had care- 
fully opened the door of the chapel as she 
passed to her room, and now she crept softly 


father’s old dagger. She closed the door 
noiselessly. 


walked almost as a somnambulist, pausing 


and whisper: ‘“ Thou knowest.” 


When she had -reached the window next ' 
the. wall of the studio, she set down her lan- ‘ 


: in the light of distant street-lamps. 
} windows about were closed. 
} picked up her lantern, then, with a light 


} half of the window, felt for the brass hook, 
whose position she well knew, then felt for 


} the catch, and securely fastened the half of 


the lattice. 

She waited a minute, listening. There 
were only the sounds of the wind creeping 
under the high ceiling, breathing, it seemed, 
in little sighs around the angels over the 
altar, and breaking in soft moans‘about the 
crucifix at her side. 

She looked forth on a roof showing dimly 
All the 
She stooped, 


spring, stepped on the low window-sill, and 


; 80 to the roof. 
“Tt must be done. At: all} 


She could not stand here—the wind was 
too strong. She ran the ribbon about her 
waist through the ring of the lantern, tied 
it securely close to her side, and then com- 
menced creeping to the window beyond. 

The wind whistled as she crept. She did 
not look above to the darkened heavens, 


> she did not look either side; but, with lips 
‘ compressed and eyes fixed on the projecting 
} window of the studio, she worked steadily 
‘forward. The few yards of roofing, whose 
‘ crossing on a calm day would have been 
’ nothing to one as active as Dagma, presented, 


in that dim light and under that powerful 


; wind, dangers manifold. 
blinds, crept through the key-holes, clambered } 


But Dagma did not flinch. Fingers 
strongly clasping the edges of the slates, 


>she pressed onward, reached the window, 
; knelt when she reached it, lifted her hands, 
'and, with the dagger, widened the crack 
’*twixt the latticed doors. Then, with the 


end of her dagger, she lifted the hook, 


‘ the lattice flew back, and the wind poured 


‘ through the studio. 
within, the dark-lantern again hanging from } 


her left hand, and her right holding the | 


As quickly as possible, she entered, and, 
closing the window, sank down a moment 


; for rest. Her heart was beating violently. 


‘She pushed back her hair, detached her 


There was just enough light coming from } lantern, and commenced work. 


the windows beyond to guide her way. She } 


“He must be asleep. He cannot possibly 


; hear me now, and the wind makes such a 
only to bow her head near the tail crucifix | noise; it will cover the sound of my move- 


, ments,” thought Dagma, as she again draped 


the window, opened the lantern, piled the 
ottomans, and lifted the easel beside them. 
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The replaced picture was easily moved, ; then, winding the ribbon about a projecting 
the wire new and untwisted. She bent over ' point of fancy wood-work, tied it securely, 
and let it slowly fall to the floor and rest; “He will know to-morrow I have been 








against the side of the piled ottomans. Then 
she climbed down for the lantern, set it on 
the top of the easel, climbed back, and 
turned her face to the wall. 
of the light fell full on the dark panel. 

“Three inches—three inches,” she whis- 
pered, “above the second molding, and two 
from the third on the right side. And to 
be pressed with a sharp blade. Here—just 
here!” 


She slipped her left hand along, ran a } 


finger softly among the cracks, and then, 


with her right, followed, pressing the dagger | 
against the dark wood and within the slender | 
line of a deep molding. Suddenly the panel : 
slid, and an opening appeared. Dagma ; 


gasped, and, pressing both hands over her 
heart, knelt, looking within. 


“T am very childish,” she thought, pres- ; 


ently. “It is only a little cupboard, like 
the one in my bed-room at home. 
be quick.” 


She stretched out her hand, groping. Her ; 
fingers were so cold, they were almost numb; } 
but the opening was not very deep—evidently ° 


only a receptacle for papers; and, as her 
hand moved amid the depths, she could feel 
dust beneath, and at last, far back in one 


corner, a package wrapped in silk. She | 
clutched this eagerly, and, holding it in the ' 
glare of the lantern, saw the mingled pattern | 


of a red and black silk kerchief. 

“Mingo’s handkerchief,” she whispered, 
unrolling and disclosing two letters—one 
addressed to her father, and one to her 
uncle. “It is all just as Mingo said,” she 
murmured, re-wrapping and thrusting both 
into her pocket. “Oh, sweet Virgin! oh, 
dear Saviour! I thank you!” 


Deftly enough she moved afterward, closing : 


the slide, but not replacing the picture. 

“I am afraid I cannot close that window,” 
she thought. 

Then a bright idea struck her. With her 
dagger, she cut one of the ribbons which 


hung from her waist, and tied it to the ring } 
holding the hook, then, securing her lantern ° 


and opening the window softly, she stepped 
on the window-sill. The wind had lulled, 


ahd a few drops of rain fell as she gained } 
the roof. She reached her hand back, caught } 


the fluttering ribbon, drew the casement to, 


The red glare ; 


I must } 


| here,” she thought, “ but it does not matter. 
I suppose I am going home now, and it’s 
;a sad way to commence my journey.” 

She sighed as she crept along over the 
slates, clutching her little fingers securely 
; about the protruding edges, and she sighed 
; again as she reached the opened window of 
the chapel and slipped quietly within. She 
shut the window, fastened it securely, and 
turned to walk forward. 

“Thank God! I have been praying for 
; your safety, Dagma,” said her cousin, coming 
from the front of the altar and looming high 
in the dim light. “I hope you will never 
suffer as I have suffered this night,” he said, 
laying his hand heavily on her’shoulder. 

“How did you know?” asked the girl, 
in a low voice. 

He did not remove his hand, but, with a 
power which Dagma knew rather than felt, 
drew her forward before the altar and pointed 
toward his mother kneeling and apparently 
lost in prayer. 

“T heard her coming here—the poor 
mother,” he whispered, “and I followed to 
; bring her down, and I found the window 
; open, and I guessed at once. Do you know 
; what I have suffered?” and Dagma could 
‘feel his eyes looking down on her with 
question deeper than words. “I feared to 
call you—I feared to go to the studio. She 
’ wanted me to light the candles—the tapers. 
, I feared you might see and stay out in the 
; storm, and I would not. Ah, that reminds 
}me. Wait—do not go. I must light them 
; now.” 

; He forced Dagma down on a seat as he 
} spoke, took a box from his pocket, opened it, 
} struck a match, and lit two candles on either 
side of the altar. 

; Just as he finished, Mrs. Goudain came 
’ forward. 

; “Well, Dagma,” she said, in smooth tones, 
; “this last freak is beyond all others. Must 
; I forbid you the roofs as well as the streets ?” 

“Aunt Goudain, I shall not be here much 
longer to trouble you. I”— Dagma hesi- 
tated and looked toward Chancellor—‘I 
pray you, forgive all the care I have caused, 
and—” 

““We will talk of this to-morrow, at a more 
} fitting time and in a more fitting place.” 
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“Aunt Goudain,” said Dagma, rising and } turned your back, boldly unlocked the door, 
speaking with a solemnity which startled} and went off with them. He did not dare 
both listeners, “a more fitting place cannot ' keep them about him. He had no friends. 
be found. Our blessed Saviour loves truth. ; In hanging a picture one day, he had acci- 





Mingo died in our home, and he told me 
where to find these.” — 

She drew forth the papers as she spoke, 
and showed them to her aunt. 

Mrs. Goudain’s cold face seemed changed 
into stone. She stretched forth her hand, 
as if to take them; but it fell heavily to her 
side, and she sank on a seat. 

“What are they? What do you mean?” 
asked Chancellor, stepping forward. 

Dagma drew back her hand. 

“What! You cannot trust me?” he cried. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, sadly; “oh, yes,” 
and she looked up with tender pitying eyes. 

“Then give me those papers.” 

“Not now. Wait—TI told you I would tell 
you a story, and I said you might hate—” 

“T know,” interrupted Chancellor, the 
threatening cleft deepening between his 
brows. “Go on.” 

“Mingo, who took charge of your pictures 
—he came to our house, and my father died 


when he came, that very day, and before he } 


had seen Mingo. Mingo also was ill. He 
had been delayed months, and indeed nearly 


two years—was one whole year in a hos- } 
pital—had lost his mind. He had walked | 
almost all the way to our house, and, only | 


three days after my father, he too died. 
But—but—” 

“Go on,” said Chancellor, hoarsely. 

“He told me,” continued Dagma, her eyes 
downcast and a strange tremor in her low 
voice, “that my father was not guilty—that 
your father, in dying, had written a letter 
clearing all the guilt. And then—’ The 
young girl paused and looked toward her 
aunt. : 

Chancellor’s eyes followed her glance. 

Dagma’s eyes fell again. 

“Mingo saw what you were doing, Aunt 
Goudain, the day after Uncle Edward’s death. 
He saw you tear open the big yellow envel- 
ope, he saw you lighting the lamp, he saw 
you burn the envelope, he guessed what 
would follow. You had locked the door 
of your room, but Mingo was already there; 


' he had followed—” 


“Tt was he!” gasped Mrs. Goudain. 
“ Yes, it was he who slipped from behind 
your screen, snatched the papers just as you 


; dentally, with his instrument, touched a 
spring and opened a secret cupboard. He 
»remembered, and he placed the papers 
; within the cupboard. He told me how to 
find it. He made me take a vow that I 
would tell no one. He was dying. I could 
not refuse, and—and—now you know why 
I consented to come here, why I wanted to 
come here, why I have held myself a stranger 
—because I came as an enemy, as—” 

“Who was guilty?” asked Chancellor, 
interrupting. 

Dagma caught her breath with a half-sob 
as she answered slowly: “ Mingo did not say. 
He could talk only a few words at a time. 
He seemed afraid to give me the name. 
I think his mind was not quite clear. He 
died before he could tell.” 

“You suspect,” said Chancellor, hoarsely, 

‘ then added abruptly : “Give me those papers. 
I can read them now.” 
“There are two,” said Dagma. “The one 
from your father to my father, I must read 
myself. This one you may have; the other 
; I will give to you to-morrow, Chancellor.” 
She clasped her hand tightly over the 
folded paper and looked up into his face. 
, It was so white and drawn that a great pain 
; filled her heart. 
“Give me the paper to-night,” he said, 
hoarsely. “Come, we will read it together. 
; See, there are lights—plenty of lights.” 
He took his box out and lit candelabra 
of six burners, which stood over a small 
altar near. His hands trembled so that the 
;match-flame shook over the long wicks. 
As he moved, his eye fell.on his mother. 
She sat quiet and straight, her face in its 
stoniness turned full toward him. 
“Go, mother; go downstairs. I will fol- 
low directly.” 
; $She got up obediently, then stood and said 
} distinctly, her voice ringing clear through the 
: silence: 
; “Jt was for your sake, my son. The old 
scandal had died away ; people had forgotten. 
; It was for your sake. What good to light 
{again the dead fires of the past? And I 
; have prayed—I have suffered—” 

“Go, mother,” he answered, “only go. 
3 I know you love me. I will follow soon.” 


? 
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She moved slowly, turned at the door and 
looked back, then walked on. 

Dagma had already opened the paper. 
He stood by and read over her shoulder. 
The writing was irregular and evidently 


- sickness has come to me, as the cloud lifts. 
You were silent—oh, generous brother! oh, 
noble martyr!—silent, thinking that I—I, 
your brother, who loved you—loved you 
even while the cloud of guilt seemed over 
your heart—thinking that I was the coward, 
the thief, the criminal—thinking that I lived, 
letting my crime darken your life. The evi- 
dence against you was strong—the evidence 
against me, you knowing yourself innocent, 
equally strong; and yet, knowing each other 
as we knew each other, loving each other as 
we loved each other, I find it strange that 


of this crime. 

“Only yesterday, a priest summoned me 
to the death-bed of George Marshal, my 
wife’s brother. He was the criminal.” 

Here both started. Dagma looked up into 
Chancellor’s face. Their eyes met. The 


his hand to steady it, and, bending, read on: 


FLOWERS TO A POET, 


written by one whose hand often faltered. 
‘Brother, it is all clear now; but a mortal 


> children. 


we could have believed one another capable } 


paper trembled in her grasp. He put forth ° 


81 
he left New Orleans. Letters to his sister 
came at rare intervals; finally they ceased. 
“Shall I curse him for our divided lives? 
I dare not. He has gone to his Judge, 
where I too shall soon stand. Brother, 
before I go, pardon—I cry you, pardon! 
“Atonement? What atonement? Wealth? 
Would that all my wealth could purchase 
one hour of your presence! Alas, too late! 
But our children live. You have a daughter 
—this I have learned; and I have a son, 
a man who is honor itself. Trust your 
daughter to him. Let me feel that the 
pride and honor of my life lives for you— 
for yours. Let me feel that our love will 
bloom as another love, in the lives of our 
I leave this and the restitution 
of your property in the hands of my faithful 
wife. My sight fails. Brother, farewell!’ 
“Thank God!” cried Chancellor. 
“Thank God!” marmured Dagma. 
“Dagma,” said Chancellor, looking down 
on her, his eyes moist with unshed tears, 
his face all tender, as when the soft glow 
of dawn plays on a rough rock, “this night 
has been one of mortal agony. You have 
told me a story; but, some day—some day, 
you will tell me—will you not?—another 


} story—the old, old story, centuries old, 





“His written confession I hold. It was; Dagma? I think our fathers will bend 
he who forged our father’s name, it was he from heaven and listen when you tell it 
who disguised himself in a cloak like yours, } to my heart. Some day, Dagma, will you?” 
wore a false beard like yours, a ring like; The rain was beating outside softly. The 
yours, presented himself hurriedly in the} hour, the spot, seemed to have sanctified 
gloom of that cloudy day, just at closing-; each word. Without hesitation, Dagma 
hour, when the crowd pressed, stretched forth ‘ lifted her tender beautiful face. There was 
his ringed hand, and, passing in the forged no need for speech, and Chancellor, looking 
check, saying simply ‘Gold,’ received the} into the pure eyes, translated at last, read 
money in gold, and departed. }the Srory or Daca: “TI love you.” 




















“Three months later, when all was quiet, } [THE END.] 
FLOWERS TO A POET. 
BY MINNA IRVING. 





WHILE silver planets shone above, 
And softly fell the dew, 

These blossoms in a garden old 
Unfolded—all for you! 

I bind them with a band the hue 
Of Venus’ finger-tips, _ 

And send them to you, all bestrewn 

With kisses from my lips. , 


The tulip’s cup with reddest wine ; 
Of friendship overflows ; d 
And every pearly lily-cup 
A secret will disclose. ! 
Oh, happy flowers! with tender thoughts 
I bid you thus depart, 
To bloom upon a poet’s breast 
And cheer a poet’s heart. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


FIRST OUTFIT. 


BABY’S 
BY RAY 


THE beauty of the outfit should consist 
in the delicacy and fineness of the materials } 
and the dainty handwork on it. 

The need of plenty of napkins is generally } 
known. .One should have no less than fifty, ' 
at first. It is well to get three pieces of 
eighteen-inch, making nine napkins to a} 
piece, and three or four pieces of twenty- 
inch, about eight to a piece. Take old soft } 
pieces of cotton cloth, and make inside nap- 
kins of small squares of four thicknesses sewed 
together. Many persons prefer the linen, 
while others like cotton; but the latter is 
much more absorbent, and less chilling to ; 
the little one. Hem all by hand. I make, 
instead of buy, the shirts my babies wear for 
the first three months. Get fine silk-and-wool 
flannel. It is cheaper and much softer than } 
other kinds, and is not irritating to baby’s 
tender flesh. Fell all seams; bind neck and } 
arm sizes with fine soft linen, cut bias; make } 
them double-breasted, so they may be lapped 
to suit baby’s size and growth. Sew a little ; 
narrow lace on neck and sleeves, and you will ' 
be delighted with these dainty little affairs. ' 
Or you may use fine woven jersey-shirts. | 
Be sure to get the imported ones, as they } 
do not shrink. They come at about one } 
dollar each, for the first size. I put them } 
on after baby has outgrown the first ones, } 
and so get size number two at $1.25 apiece. } 
‘Four shirts will be enough, as baby will } 
soon outgrow them. 

The use of bands is not to bind, but to pro- 

§ 
} 


tect and warm, the bowels. Use the finest of 
flannel; hem by hand on the right side; | 
make long enough to lap double over the | 
bowels. Many do not believe in keeping on ' 
these bands. The knitted ones stretch out of 
shape badly and are more irritating than 
those of fine wool or silk and wool. After } 





JOYCE. 


‘and tie them with ribbon or tapes. Have 


four bands. 

For the pinners, use good flannel at from 
sixty to seventyfive cents a yard. Make 
them wrapper-style, waist and -skirt in one. 
Have the fullness of the skirt gathered in at 
the back, just below the waist. Let them 
button straight down the front. Briar-stitch 
the hems with linen floss or embroidery-silk. 


} Bind the necks with finelinen. Finish wrists 


with dainty little briar-stitched hem, and a 


, lace edging added to the day pinners. Three 


night and three day pinners will be enough. 
The flannel skirts should be made one 
and three-quarters yards around, narrowing 


; slightly toward the top, to prevent so much 
; fullness at the waist. 


Here you can use your 
taste as to ornamentation, according to the 


, time or money you have to spend, Thecom- 


mon skirts may be finished with a deep hem, 


: briar-stitched in silk, to which may be added 
}a dainty knitted edge of fine Saxony lace, 


one and one-half or two inches wide. An 
embroidered scallop, or scallop and dots, or 
any simple little pattern worked solidly or in 
heavy outline, can be easily done and may be 
kept for “catch-up” work. Of course, you 
may have the embroidery as elaborate as you 
wish; but be careful to have it fine and deli- 
cate, rather than a coarse showy pattern. I 
make sleeveless white cotton waists, on which 
to button the skirts—at least four. Making the 
waists separate often saves trouble when the 
skirt only needs changing. It is well to have 
three or four flannel skirts for ordinary wear, 
and one or two for extra occasions. When 
the flannel skirts are fine, white skirts are 
unnecessary with long clothes, and not only 
make an extra burden for baby to carry, but 
also make him and his garments more bun- 
gling to handle. 


baby is three or four months old, the knitted} You will need at least ten dresses or slips 
ones may be used. I keep them on until ' and dresses. More than twelve is unnecessary 
after the second summer, as they certainly } where each week’s laundry-work is promptly 
help to prevent summer-complaint. When} done in the house. Make eight of these 
plain and dainty, of India linen, having 
deep hems on some, varied with tucks above 


baby is too large to draw the knitted bands 
up over the hips, I open them at the back 
(82) 
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on others. The hems may be from four to { briar-stitching, and narrow rufite ‘Rate 
six inches deep. The tucks may be from } may be varied, but do not have puffs, which 
one-eighth to one inch wide; the fine tucks ; are hard to launder. The little full sleeves, 
are pretty, set in clusters of from three to} gathered into a band of insertion finished with 
five. The space between the clusters may be } the Hamburg ruffle, are very pretty. Always 
briar-stitched with the crochet-cotton which ; set the embroidery-flounces for the skirts on 
comes for that purpose, using number fifty or | the edge. Of course, all the briar-stitching 
sixty. Where you make the deep hems: mentioned is optional, and may be left out 
alone, a row of briar-stitching just above, or | altogether, if you have not time to give to it. 
in place of the machine-stitching, makes a The Mother Hubbard style is preferable for 
very dainty finish. Fine narrow Hamburg | all of baby’s dresses; it keeps in place better 
or lace should be used as a finish to neck and ; and is easily laundered. 
sleeves. The little yokes may beeither simply | The little night-dresses also answer for day- 
tucked, or made in clusters of tucks alterna- | slips during the first few weeks. They may 
ting with fine insertion, or they may be made ; be made in Mother Hubbard or sacque style. 
of the all-over embroidery. Use the narrow | Lonsdale cambric is generally used for these. 
tape or binding that comes already feather- They may have fancy yokes or a few tucks or 
stitched, at twentyfive cents per bunch of a : band of insertion, as one prefers. A narrow 
dozen yards, to finish off the top of Ham- ; Hamburg ruffle should finish the neck and 
burg ruffling at neck and wrists, also ior the ' sleeves; and a hem four inches deep, the 
bottom of yoke. ‘ bottom. They may be buttoned in front or 
The other dresses may be made of fine ' in the back, all the way down or only part- 
nainsook, although a good quality of India way. Be sure to have everything made large, 
linen looks quite ‘as well and is much } too large for baby at first—he will grow so 
cheaper. It launders beautifully, wears ; fast. Turn the sleeves in a couple of inches 
nicely, and has a fine dainty look. These ; at the top, so they may be lengthened with- 
dresses may be made with fine embroidered | out having to make new ones in a few weeks. 
flouncing, four to six inches deep, om the; Do not cling to the idea that everything 
skirt, headed by fine tucks or insertion. ' baby may or might need should be provided 
The very wide flouncing, reaching from the ; at the one time. It will be better to wait 
yoke down, is usually in rather coarse ; for many little extras until baby is a few 
patterns for baby’s dresses, unless you get ; weeks old, for of course his little life is more 
the very expensive quality. The yokes are | or less uncertain. One or two shoulder- 
pretty, made of the embroidery like that on ; blankets, a couple of jersey knitted sacques, 
the bottom of the skirt. Another way is to } soft little dozers or coverlids, three or four 
finish the bottom of the skirt with a deep } pairs of socks, should be provided, and, 
hem, then add a fine open insertion two to} when more are needed, they may be easily 
three inches wide, having a cluster of five } obtained, large enough for baby’s increased 
or seven quarter or half inch tucks on each } size. Of course, you can have more if you 
side. The yoke to this may be made of the ; can afford it. 
solid insertion stitched neatly together, and} Make one shoulder-blanket, three-quarters 
a pretty narrow Hamburg ruffle finishes it; of a yard square; briar-stitch an inch-wide 
all around, going over the shoulders. Where} hem with embroidery-silk, and sew a preity 
you have time, eyes, and patience, hem-} crocheted edging two inches wide, of very 
stitched hem and tucks make a beautiful dress, } fine Saxony or Shetland wool, on the edge. 
One lovely dress has a narrow embroidered } This will be a very useful blanket for baby’s 
ruffle, three inches wide; headed by five three- ; shoulders, until he is at least three years 
eighths inch tucks with space between, to} old. The other blanket may be embroidered 
allow a row of briar-stitching between each } simply or elaborately. For the little dozers or 
tuck and heading the rnffle. The yoke has } coverlids, take fine white cheese-cloth, double, 
the embroidery turned up and down, the} with layers of cotton batting or sheet wad- 
scallops meeting over a centre-piece, with | ding between. Tie them with white or blue 
three tucks and briar-stitching between; | zephyr in tufts, and crochet an edge all 
a narrow edge finishes it all around, going } around. When fresh, they make pretty 
over the shoulder. The sleeves have tucks, ’ carriage-afghans. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1—Is an evening-toilette for a young ; wide waistband is fitted and made of folds 
lady, of white gauze or net, trimmed around ; of white satin to correspond with the trim- 
the skirt with eight or nine rows of narrow ; ming of the skirt. Full puffed elbow-sleeves, 
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satin ribbon. The skirt is gathered all round ; This model can be carried out with bordered 

at the waist, and the bodice is draped ‘with ' grenadines, the bordered edge taking the 

crossed folds, finished off at the left side }place of the rows of ribbon on the skirt. 

with a white satin bow and long ends. The! Eight yards of fortytwo or fertysix inches 
(84) 
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yards of thirtysix-inch material and five 
yards of silk serge will be required for this 
costume, 

No. 3—Is a toilette trimmed with narrow 
bands of ribbon or velvet, for a girl of 
thirteen to fifteen years; suitable for the 
dancing-class. It may be made of white 
muslin or nun’s-veiling; the yoke, skirt- 
waistband, and other adornings trimmed 
with narrow black or colored velvet ribbon. 
White and yellow will be quite the rage 
this season, for young girls as well as young, 
ladies. 












No. 3. 
wide gauze, net, or grenadine will be required 
for this costume, four pieces of narrow ribbon 
for skirt, three yards of wide for bow-and- 
ends, half a yard of satin on the bias for 
the waistband. Of course, this gown 
will be made over a silk petticoat, 
waist-lining to correspond. An old 
evening-dress may be utilized for the 
underskirt, ete. 

No. 2—Is a smart gown for the 
seaside or mountains, It is made of 
batiste—white ground, flowered with 
pink. Challis or India silk would be 
more durable, The round straight 
skirt is bordered with red e silk 
or ribbon. The blouse-waist is full 
and drawn to the waist by a scarf in 
red serge silk, the end finished off with 
silk balls. The handkerchief collar 
is also bordered with the red serge, 
likewise the cuffs for the full elbow- 
sleeves. Parasol in red serge. Leg- 
horn hat, trimmed to match. Twelve No. 4. 

Vout, XCVITI—5. 
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86 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
No. 4—Is a visiting-costume, of self-colored } 
nun’s-veiling, gloriosa, or any of the pretty } 
soft woolen or silk fabrics. The skirt is side- 
plaited across the front and sides; the back : 
in two wide box-plaits, very full in the centre } 
of the back, The round waist has a double : 
ruffle gathered on in fine knife-plaitings ' 
arranged around the armhole and up the} 
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No. 6. 





and trimming, for a bathing-costume. Pants 





No. 5. 


fronts, under a wide-plaited sash of a lighter 
shade of surah or gros-grain silk. Short 
puffed-up sleeves, Large straw or lace hat 
to match the costume, trimmed with a spray 
of flowers and trailing stems with leaves. 
Fourteen or fifteen yards of material will 
be required. 

No. 5—Is a new model, both in design ' 
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and blouse with skirt are of marine-blue! No. 7.—Sailor blouse for little boy, made 
flannel or serge, feather-stitched with white of white flannel or linen, with dark-blue 
;sailor collar and cuffs bordered with a 
stitched-on band of white. 

No. 8.—Cricketing or tennis jacket, of 
striped flannel, for young lad. 

No. 9—Is a child’s frock, of cream-col- 
ored serge, ornamented with bands of red 
and blue cross-stitch embroidery on skirt, 
sailor collar, cuffs, and waistband. A large 














cloth or serge, feather-stitched with blue. 
Cap to match. 

No. 6—Is a pretty dress of polka-dotted } 
India silk or challis, for a girl of ten to} 
twelve years. The skirt has a hem _ 


} 
linen floss or crewels. The collar is of white 
2 
¢ 


three inch-wide tucks above it. Full waist 
and puffed sleeves, A sash of either the 
material or of plain ribbon or surah is tied ; 
around the waist. Fancy straw hat, trimmed } 
with loops of ribbon and bunches of flowers gilt buckle confines the waistband. Tam 
corresponding with the color of the dress. { O’Shanter hat, with heron-feathers en suite. 
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EMBROIDERED EDGE. 


The embroidered edge which we give in { silk, linen floss, or crewel. It is suitable for 
the front of the book may be done in either } petticoats or baby’s-wear. 





LION DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, 


There will be found on the Supplement} on curtains or table-covers; this is a very 
a design of a lion, to be done in outline } effective ornament and quickly worked. 








GIRL’S SCHOOL-FROCK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





‘ Yor 


We give, for our Supplement this month, § pieces are joined. The sleeve is gathered 
the pattern of a simple school or garden} into a band. “ 
frock for a little girl of six years. Our} This garment can be made in a variety of 


pattern consists of four pieces: materials, washing-fabries or summer woolens 
1. Haur or Front or Frock. and serges. The trimmings should be in char- 
2. Hatr or BAck or FROcK. } acter with the material, either colored galloons 


or embroidered braids, or the yoke and cuffs 
may be smocked. Colored linens are useful 


8. SLEEVE. 
4. Har or YOKE. 


The letters and notches show how the} for this style of frock, dark-blue or Turkey- 
(88) 
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LAMP-MAT.—BALSAM-CUSHION. 89 
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ad; hes bands of embroidery to match are } model. The sash may be of twilled silk for 
used for trimming. Any of the pretty plain | (a woolen dress, or of the material. For 
or plaid ginghams will be suitable for this ‘ wash-dresses, always of the material. 





DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


‘“LAMP-MAT. 





Now that lamps are so universally used, ;} and fixed to the foundation by a yellow 
pretty mats are desirable. The one of which ; French knot; while stems, leaves, and ten- 
we give a pattern is of copper-colored felt drils are embroidered with olive split filoselle. 
or cloth. The flowers can be made of five Or the flowers may be embroidered also in 
small pieces of forget-me-not colored cloth, } filoselle. 


—————— es 


DESIGN FOR A BALSAM-CUSHION. 


We give a most suitable design, on the} balsam, and tien cover with cheese-cloth 
Supplement, for one of the fashionable ; : before putting on the outside cover. This 
balsam-cushions. Drawing-rooms are now} covering may be of silk, pongee, foulard, 
filled with the perfume of pine - pillows. } or linen, as preferred ; but pongee is perhaps 
The filling is put in green; it has thus: the prettiest. The pine cones and branches 
a richer and more lasting fragrance. Make ; and “needles” are worked in the natural 
a bag of stout cotton cloth, fill with the‘ browns and greens, using wash-silks. 


SWALLOWS IN CROSS-STITCH. 


In the front of the book, we give a stitch on towels, table-cloths, or napkins. 
design of swallows, to be done in cross-{ Red embroidery-cotton will wash the best. 














SIMPLE PATTERN FOR DRAWN-LINEN WORK. 


Draw the. threads in quarter-inch squares, 
and work over with fine linen thread, as 
seen in the design. 
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BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 


Work on canvas or coarse linen, in red 
and blue French working-cottons, for ends 
of bath-towels, etc. 





DUSTER-BAG. 


The little bag in the front of the number } or seven inches, the remainder of ‘the length 
is a very neat contrivance for holding that} being laid in three plaits, run through a 
article necessary to every room—the duster. } brass or nickel ring, and fastened to the 
It is made of a strip of chintz one yard left side of the pocket. The other corner 
long and nine inches wide, lined with phe turned down as seen in the illustration. 
contrasting color. ;and the edge finished with a pretty fanc: 

The pocket is formed by turning up six’ stitch. 


HANGING PINCUSHION. 


The hanging pincushion which we give fancied ; the cobweb pattern is done in gold 
in the front of the book can be worked on } and brown silks, and is particularly effective 
any colored satin or silk which mer be ‘ on a blue background. 

(90) 














ROOK-COVER, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 
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The embroidery is worked on both sides , and the bow in blue silk in various shades. 
of the cover alike, with filoselle on canvas. {The cover should be sent to a book-binder, 
The border is done in blue, olive, and rose; who would join and mount the two panels 
silk, in combination with black and yellow, } by a strip of velvet. The inside is lined 
as seen in the detailed pattern. In the posy,} with satin, which is arranged with side- 
the corn-flowers are carried out with split} pockets to hold the book in place. Many 
filoselle in their natural blue, the star- { ladies, however, prefer these covers made up 
blossom in rose, leaves and stalks in greens, } soft or with only a card-board stiffening, 
the butterfly in black, blue, and light-brown, } which they can easily make up themselves. 
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WATER-LILY DESIGN. 


The colored design in the front of the ; It can be embroidered in any color that may 
number is to be done in outline and darned } be liked, but looks best if done with gold- 
work, the small straight lines to be darned ; ; colored silks or filoselle. This is an exceed- 
this is easiest done on huckaback toweling. : ingly effective design. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY FOR PIANO SCARF OR STOOL. 


On the Supplement, we give a most 
appropriate design for the end of a scarf 
for an upright piano or for a piano-stool. 


It may be done in outline or in satin stitch, 
on any material that will harmonize in color 
with the room. 
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BIRD DESIGN, TO BE PAINTED OR EMBROIDERED. 





On the Supplement will be found a beau- | the top of a pincushion, handkerchief-sachet,. 
tiful original design of birds, to be done in } neck-tie case, or may be painted for a plate 
painting or embroidery. It is suitable for‘ or plaque. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. { OuR New VoLuME.—Liberal as has been the 
CouRAGE.—This quality is a vital element of praise bestowed on the volume which has just 
Christian chivalry. Without it, indeed, neither closed, we are confident this new one will merit 
truth nor fidelity to promise can be hoped for. } even higher encomiums. We have an ample list 
The coward is sure to lie when the truth | of attractions in store for the next six months, in 
means punishment, and sure to retreat from his } the way of illustrations, and our reading-matter 
engagements when they involve peril. We need } will be found even more varied and interesting 
valiant souls that have learned to endure and } than usual. We have still four serials on hand, 
scorn pain, and to face danger fearlessly and } and stories by M. G. McClelland, Edgar Fawcett, 
promptly when duty requires. } and various other prominent writers. 

Some parents evade this important part of ; We do not forget that fhe public press has 
training by glosses and deception. A mother } dubbed us the “model family magazine,” and 
who has taken her boy to the dentist’s, to have {in the future we shall stick to the motto 
a tooth out, will often say, if he is shrinking: ; “ Excelsior !’’ as we have done in the past. 
“Sit still, my boy; it won’t hurt you.’”’ Now, Our subscribers will r ber to remind their 
she knows it will hurt him; but if she can only } friends that the new volume will be sent for 
persuade him, by this device, to sit still and let } one dollar. Clubs for the year can also be made 
the dentist get hold of the tooth, then his dis- } up now—the club-rates and premiums will be 
covery of the pain will not hinder its extraction. } ; found on the second cover-page. 

This is a double mistake. It destroys her | —— 
boy’s confidence in her, for he detects her in } NATURAL SCIENCE.—By a careful and judicious 
an untruth. And, though it induces the boy, } teacher, natural science can be so arranged with 
this time, to sit still, it does so under the amusement and pleasant mental exercise, that a 
delusion that there is to be no pain, whereas } child will scarcely know where the one ends and 
he should be taught to face the pain and } the other begins. Children’s attention should be 
scorn it. This makes the difference between } diligently exercised in carefulness of obscrvation, 
«cowards and heroes. { niceness of comparison, acuteness of deduction, 

A regiment of poltroons could march up to a } and their descriptive powers brought into activity 
battery as cheerfully as a regiment of heroes, } by being taught to examine carefully and describe 
if they thought there were no enemies at the } a flower, a shell, an insect, or recount a story they 
guns. The difference is, that heroes know the } have read. This mode of training will cultivate 
danger and face it valiantly. } the memory as well. 























THE INTERIOR OF THE Hovuse.—An interior; THREADING A NEEDLE—When trying to 
should grow by degrees, like the layers of} thread a sewing-machine at twilight or in any 
@ pearl, though not quite so slowly, instead | imperfect light, as sometimes one is obliged 
of attaining its maturity like the bean-stalk in } to do, if you will place a bit of white cloth or 
the fairy tale, in the course of a few hours. ;} paper back of the needle-eye, it can be found 
Many persons with moderate means go into and filled very much easier. 
their houses with only some necessary articles ° — 
of furniture, so that they may study the needs For THE COMPLEXION and for light cutaneous 
and capabilities of the rooms at their leisure, } } affections, Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and 
and thus avoid unwise purchases. Poo aerg whitens and perfumes the skin. 

It takes some little time to become fully J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New York. 
acquainted with a house and understand just } Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods stores. 
what will look best in each particular room | 
and spot, also to accomplish a general harmony} AMUSED WITH ‘enteen-Mhene who place 
of color and arrangement for the whole. their affections at first on trifles for amusement 

— } will find these trifles become at last their more 

“Tue Brst.”—The Marion (N.Y.) Enterprise i serious concern. 
says of “Peterson”: “It possesses elements of ; caer 
interest for both old and young. Its stories,; IN MAKING FLANNELS, they should be soaked 
fashion-plates, and engravings are the best. No } first in cold water and then in hot water, before 
home-circle is complete without it.” _ | they are made up, in order to shrink them. 
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TURPENTINE.—After a housekeeper fully real- ; of pronunciation in those ending in “ough,” 
izes the worth of turpentine in the household, } not to mention various other peculiarities which 
she is never willing to be without a supply of it. render the spelling and speaking of English 
It gives quick relief to burns; it is an excellent } maddening to foreigners and perplexing even 
application for corns; it is good for rheumatism to the native-born, one is forced to admit that 
and sore throat. It is also a sure preventive Professor Knoflach has just ground for his 

; 
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against moths; dropping a little in the chests } strictures. There is food for thought, too, in 
and closets will keep the garments contained in } his suggestion that, if the English-speaking races 
them secure from injury during the summer. } will “amend the spelling of their vernacular, 
Putting a few drops of turpentine in the corners } they will have a ‘world-language,’ a simpler 
of store-rooms and on the shelves of closets } than which cannot be desired, and one that. is 
will prove a safeguard against ants and insects { already spoken by over a hundred millions of 
generally. It is sure destruction to bed-bugs, the most civilized people on earth.” 
and, if thoroughly applied to all the joints of Lake Champlain and its Shores. By W. H. H. 
a bedstead, will effectually drive away these { Murray. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.—This is 
pests without injuring either furniture or bed- | a very agreeable as well as useful book. Its 
clothes. A spoonful added to a pail of warm ; author is an acknowledged authority in regard 
water is excellent for cleaning paint. ; to yachting, shooting, and fishing, and his 
esenads descriptions of the picturesque region make a 
To ORNAMENT LINEN.—The ornamentation ; series of word-pictures that bring its beauties 
of the upper edges of linen sheets with drawn- ; before the eye almost as vividly as an artist’s 
work forms'a pleasant little piece of work, and, } pencil could do. The work will be especially 
as there is no corner that needs turning, the ; welcome to schools for its historical record, as 
labor is not so great or so elaborate as it would ; the neighborhood of Lake Champlain was the 
be if the insertion had to be carried down the ; scene of many important struggles and exploits 
sides also. Pillow-shams, towels, pocket-hand- {in pre-Revolutionary times. Numerous facts 
kerchiefs, table-cloths, and napkins may all be 3 and incidents which have hitherto remained 
improved by a slight insertion of drawn-work. ; unrecorded, or have been published in a manner 
We say “slight,” because it does not by any {80 disconnected as to render them practically 
means follow that the more elaborate the } useless, are here presented in a clear concise 











decoration, the more effective. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics. 
By Baron Nils Posse. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
—This volume fills a pressing demand for a 
practical hand-book of Swedish gymnastics. 
It meets the requirements of the professional 
teacher and the general public also. The work 
is an original and lucid exposition of the entire 
system of educational gymnastics, clearly brought 
out by nearly two hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions. The author has thoughtfully included 
in an appendix an elaborate statement of the } 
physiological effects of exercise and muscular 
activity in bodily movements, deeming it highly { 
important that the teacher of gymnastics should 
always have at hand such a table of reference. 
The system contains free standing ~ exercises 
and exercises with apparatus, yet it differs from 
other systems inasmuch as special apparatus is } 
not absolutely necessary. This makes it truly 
practical and puts it within the reach of all, 
independent of wealth or of other conveniences. 
Sound - English. By Augustin Knoflach. New 
York: G. E. Stichert.—This little essay is a very 
ingenious plea for phonetic spelling. If one is 
not ready to accept all the proposed changes, 
when one recalls the silent letters fastened like 
excrescences on so many words, the capriciousness 














form which gives them due weight and value. 
The Corsican Brothers. By Alexander Dumas. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is 
perhaps the most interesting in the long series 
of the elder Dumas’s remarkable novels. A 
noted critic once said of this book that it was 
“the most weird and thrilling inspiration that 
ever came to a fertile brain.” The scene 
alternates between Corsica and Paris, and the 
absorbing interest of the tale grows with each 
chapter. The play which was founded on this 
book made one of the greatest theatrical suc- 
cesses of the century, and is still as great a 
favorite as when first produced. The publishers 
have included the novel in their twentyfive-cent 
edition, and there can be no doubt that it will 
prove among the most popular of the series. 
Syrlin; or, Position. By Ouida. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—The numerous admirers 
of this popular author will give this book a-warm 
welcome. It is in many respects the best story 
Ouida has produced for several years. The pict- 
ures of English and Continental life are drawn 
with great skill and fidelity, and the heading 
characters stand out clear and distinct. Ouida 
always excels in description, and she is a genuine 
poet in her love of nature. Although this work 
is not, as a whole, equal to “Wanda” or “In 
Marremma,” it is exceedingly interesting and 
must take high rank among the season’s novels. 
The Feet of Love. By Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
New York: Worthington Co.— This is a capital 
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study of American social life: witty, satirical, 
with an undertone of pathos which is genuine 
and touching. The story is written with much 
force and originality, and the plot is well carried 
out. The volume is prettily bound and contains 
a portrait of the author, besides several good 
photogravures. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

TE? Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 

RECIPES BY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Macaroni and Cheese.—Break half a pound of 
macaroni in pieces of from two to three inches 
long. Put in hot water, and let it boil about 
twenty minutes. Then drain from the water, 
and put a layer of macaroni in a deep baking- 


dissolve the sugar, and the scum will not rise. 
To secure bright, free, and sparkling jam, a very 
clear sharp fire is needed, and the pan must be 
watched and stirred continuously all the while 
it is over the heat. The greater the heat and 
the clearer the fire, the quicker and better the 
jam will be cooked, and the more brilliant the 
} color will be. The carefulness of the skimming 
is of vital impo:tance. 
} To Preserve Strawberries Whole.—To each pound 
‘ of the finest lump-sugar, put half a pint of water, 
; or, if preferred, the juice of fresh red currants. 
Let this boil, skimming carefully all the time, 
i until it begins to get thick and has the appear- 
; ance of returning to sugar. Now very carefully 
put in, to each pound of sugar, one pound of 
fine fresh-picked strawberries, and let them boil 
gently for about a quarter of an hour, or until 
the fruit appears to be done. Pour the preserve 
into a basin, taking care not to break the fruit, 


dish; then a sprinkling of cracker-crumb, some } and allow it to stand until the next day, when 
cheese finely shaved, salt, pepper, and bits of } carefully drain all the juice from the strawber- 
butter; then a layer of the macaroni again, until | ries. Put the juice into the preserving-kettle, 
the dish is full. Have the top layer one of } and let it boil until it will jelly, skimming it as 
cracker-crumb, cheese, etc. Pour in enough } before; then put in the strawberries, and boil 
milk to moisten well, and bake slowly for } them very gently from five to ten minutes, taking 


three-quarters of an hour. 

Tapioca Pudding.—Soak one half-cupful of 
tapioca for three or four hours in just enough 
water to cover it, then stir the tapioca in a pint 
of boiling milk. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with two-thirds of a cupful of sugar and a bit 
of salt, then add this to the milk and tapioca. 
Take from the fire, and beat in gradually— 
a spoonful at a time—the whites of the eggs 
beaten very light, and set to cool; or the whites 
may be spread on top, and the pudding set in 
the oven till of a light delicate brown. 

Fish Salad.—Take the remains of cold fish 
and pull it into flakes; season with salt and 
pepper to taste. Chop some onions and parsley 
very fine, and mix with the fish. Some people 
add chopped cucumber-pickle as well, which is 
very good. Then make a mayonnaise or French 
dressing, and pour over it. 

Stewed Potatoes with Tomatoes.—Quarter and 
partly cook the potatoes, then add half as many 
tomatoes as you have potatoes. Add a little 
éream or sweet milk just before serving. 

White Cake.—One cupful of butter, two cupfuls 
of sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, three cupfuls 
of flour, the beaten whites of six eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Always use loaf-sugar ; it is the driest, cleanest, 
and consequently the cheapest in the end. Other 
grades of sugar reduce the quality, lose consider- 
ably in weight, and deaden the color of the fruit. 
Always boil brightly-colored fruits rapidly for 


care to keep them unbroken. Put the preserve 
into small glasses or pots; let them stand uncov- 
ered fora week. If at the end of that time it 
} does not appear to be satisfactorily made, the 
last process must be repeated. 

Red Currant Jelly.—The fruit should ‘be ripe, 
fine, and fresh-gathered. Put a handful of cur- 
rants into a piece of tammy, and squeeze out all 
the juice; throw away the stalks, and repeat the 
process until you have enough juice. Having 
measured this, put it into the preserving-kettle 
and let it boil, taking off scum as it rises, for 
twenty minutes, then add three-quarters of a 
pound of lump-sugar to.each pint of juice, as 
measured before boiling. Stir well until the 
sugar is dissolved, and let the jelly boil slowly 
for three-quarters of an hour, or until it will set, 
skim lightly, and put into little pots whilst it is 
still very hot; cover when cold. By boiling the 
juice before adding the sugar, the water is evap- 
orated, and a jelly of better flavor is obtained 
than when juice and sugar are boiled together 
in the first place. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Take two quarts of freshly- 
gathered raspberries, put them into one quart 
of vinegar, let it stand twentyfour hours; then 
drain off, and do not squeeze the fruit. Put to 
the vinegar two more quarts of raspberries. Let 
it again stand for twentyfour hours, strain, and, 
having again repeated the process, measure the 
raspberry vinegar into a jar, and to each pint 
add one pound of loaf-sugar. Set the jar in a 
saucepanful of boiling water, stir the vinegar 








a few moments before adding the sugar; this j and sugar over the fire until the latter is dis- 
heightens the color. Do not let them boil too } solved, and, having allowed it to get cold, put 
long, however, or they will become too thick to } into small bottles, and cork closely. The vine- 























FASHIONS FOR JULY. 





gar is in perfection from six to twelve months , 
after making. 


jam; they should not be too ripe. If you like 


for every pound of fruit you intend preserving, ; 


one pound of loaf-sugar into a quarter-pint of 
cold water, which should boil for half an hour. 
Have your fruit picked from the stalks and 


weighed, put it gently into the syrup, and let 


it boil for an hour, stirring gently and carefully 
to avoid breaking the fruit; skim occasionally. 
Put a little on a plate, and, when it stiffens, the 


Cherry Jam.—Red cherries are the best for ; 
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with écru lace. The lace strings are eaught 
together in front by a black satin bow. 

Fic. ViI.—Gown, OF WHITE NUN’S-VEILING, 
for a garden-party. The skirt is finished at the 
to preserve them whole, make a syrup—putting, ; bottom by several small tucks. The loose bodice 


and sleeves have cuffs, collar, and jacket of black 
lace. Sash of white moiré ribbon. Large shady 
hat, of spotted net. 

Fic. vitl.—MorRNING-DREss, OF BLUE Fov- 
LARD, The skirt is round, not full except at 
the back, and trimmed with three pinked ruffles. 
The sleeves correspond with the skirt, and the 
cape is composed of a series of pinked ruffles. 


jam is done; put it into jars, and let it get quite The waistband is edged with a very narrow 


cold before you cover it. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig, 1.—EVENING-DREsS, OF GAUZE, sprinkled 
with daisies, worn over cream-colored silk. The 
plain skirt is edged with a band of olive-green 
ribbon. The bodice is slightly open at the neck, 
crosses over to the right side, and is slightly full 
on the shoulders. The sleeves are loose and full; 
and the neck-trimming, waistband, and cuffs are 
of olive-green ribbon. 

Fic. 1.—Hovuse- Dress, or Ivory - WHITE 
SurRAH. The bottom of the plain skirt is edged 
with a yellow moiré ribbon, above which are 
placed upright pieces of passementerie. The 
bodice is jacket-shaped and is trimmed with 
moiré ribbon and passementerie; the full front 
is of moiré, with a jabot of yellow lisse. Sleeves 
full at the top, with cuffs like the trimming of 
the jacket. 

Fria. 111.—EVENING-DREss, OF WILLOW-GREEN 
STRIPED GRENADINE. The skirt and bodice are 
perfectly plain, with a wide sash of green ribbon 
which ties at the side on the back. The yoke 
and sleeves are of open-work embroidery. 

Fig. tv.—GARDEN-PARTY . DREss, OF PLAIN 
BLUE AND BLUE-AND-WHITE STRIPED SATEEN. 
The skirt of the plain blue material has a woven 
band of blue-and-white, or a band of the blue- 
and-white striped may be sewed upon it. The 
jacket-bodice is made of the blue-and-white 
stripe, with wide revers faced with plain blue, 
and a full shirt-front, also of plain blue, confined 
by a white ribbon; very full jabot of lace, and 
lace ruffles on the sleeves. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with wild roses and faced with thin 
blue silk; white ribbon bow at one side. 

Fic. v.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF WHITE 
SereE. The plain skirt has panels on each side, 
the lower parts of which are. braided in white. 
The bodice is round, and the sleeves quite wide, 
with deep braided cuffs. The cape is made very 
high and full on the shoulders, and is braided 
back and front. Collar of jonquil-colored silk. 
Straw toque, covered with white muslin and 
decorated with two yellow wings. 





turned-up pinked ruffle. 

Fig. 1X.—BoDICE-TRIMMING, to wear over a 
plain or old-style bodice. The draped braces 
which extend down the back are in shrimp- 
pink surah, edged with a feather-trimming in 
a contrasting color. The ribbon belt is knotted 
in a loose bow, to fall in front. The large ruffle 
collar is of finely-plaited muslin, edged with a 
narrow lace. 

Fie. x.— Hat, oF Coarse BLACK STRAW, 
trimmed with a wreath of roses, without foliage, 
and black satin ribbon. 

Fic. X1.—LAWN-TENNIS Dress, oF Navy- 
BLUE SERGE, with a white cloth front and vest, 
striped with blue braid, or striped blue-and-white 
flannel may be used for the purpose. The blouse- 
jacket is close-fitting at the back, has loose fronts 
which open over the waistcoat. . The skirt, 
bodice, and sleeves are all trimmed with narrow 
white braid. White straw hat, trimmed with 
blue ribbon. 

Fig. XIIl.— WATERING-PLACE GOWN, OF GREEN 
BATISTE, studded with rosebuds. The skirt is 
put on with gathers at the waist, and is edged 
with a ruching of black lace. Similar ruches 
ornament the sides. The bodice and sleeves are 
trimmed with black lace, and a narrow green 
moiré sash is tied in front. Hat of black 
crinoline, trimmed with lace and pink rosebuds. 

Fig, XIIL.—SEA-SIDE DREss, FOR A YOUNG 
Girt. The skirt is of cream-colored serge, 
edged with a deep band of dark-blue and cream- 
colored serge. The jacket is of plain dark-blue 
serge, with waistcoat, collar, and trimmings of 
the striped serge. White sailor-hat, with blue 
ribbon. 

Fie. x1v.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, oF LIGHT- 
BivuE Founarp. The skirt is straight, orna- 
mented with a broad vandyke lace. The full 
bodice is confined at the waist by a wide 
Japanese sash of soft blue silk, two loops and 
ends falling from the rosette at the side. Collar 
and cuffs of vandyke lace. The transparent hat 
is of black tulle drawn over wire, trimmed with 
loops of white ribbon, corn-flowers (or blue- 
pinks), and an aigrette. 

Fig. Xv.—MORNING-DREss, OF LIGHT-BLUE 


Fic. v1.— BONNET, OF BLACK TULLE, trimmed‘ aND PINK STRIPED TENNIS-FLANNEL. The 
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skirt is edged with a narrow rafite of the veel , Sleeves are viguataniay ‘a rather close- fitting from the 
cut lengthwise. The bodice is made with a yoke } elbow to the wrist. For the autumn, it is pre- 
in front, but is Princess-shape at the back, and ; dicted that they will button up the back of the 
is shaped to the figure by blue ribbon straps { arm quite to the elbow. 
which come from just below the armhole and } ; Blouses and jerseys are much worn; they are 
are tied in front. Blue ribbon bow at the neck. ; generally cool and useful to take the place of 
The yoke and the puffs of the sleeves are finished 3 worn-out dan with old skirts. The blouses 
by quillings of blue ribbon. { are made of si but, except for children, they 
Fig. XvI.—WEDDING-GoWN, OF WHITE. NET do not usually fall over the skirt. There is a 
OVER WHITE SILK. The skirt is full, but} drawing-string at the waist, and the short skirt 
yah — is ain is: 09 ca is aoe under od mre We va dee ae 
ront, and confined ai e waist by a i erseys are sometimes made in jacket-shapes, 
satin band. The collar and the bows at the | and sometimes they have silk or velvet sleeves. 
wrist are of white satin ribbon. Very long tulle ; Bonnets seem to be growing smaller and 
veil. Orange-blossoms at the waist and in the { smaller, for young women and girls; the larger 
hair. - , o ones are generally worn by persons approaching 
Fie. Xvi. — WEDDING - DREss, OF WHITE middle-age, though to some of the latter the 
CoRDED S1LK. The front of the skirt is laid | small capote dr toque shape is most becoming. 
in plaits, and each plait is edged by a band } These little bonnets look like pretty head-dresses, 
of orange-blossoms. The bodice is made with often ; they are composed of a tuft of black lace 
plaits coming from the shoulders to a point } with a few blossoms nestling in it, or of a saucer- 
in front, and on the left side is a band of } like bit of straw with a wreath around the edge; 
orange-blossoms. The long train is quite plain. } some are slightly pointed in front, some are 
Figured lace veil, with orange-blossoms in the pm i tail eaceistidenands' ii 
hair. ‘Strings to are usually becoming to a 
GENERAL REMARKS.—THere is little that is } faces, and are almost obligatory for all except 
new to chronicle with regard to fashions at this { young people; tulle softens the ravages of time 
season of the year, and in our numerous engrav- ; greatly, and black velvet strings are a great 
ings we give all the latest modifications of the ; addition to bonnets, though ribbon ones look 
styles established in the spring. well, especially when much ribbon trimming 
Numerous old-fashioned goods in old-fashioned } is used. 
styles are being revived: lawns—or “painted } Hats are generally made with large flat brims 
muslins,” ‘as they were called half a century a we Aires Re 9 Hes in = ore per 
ago—have again appeared, as delicate and pretty ‘*K and front, just as may most suitable 
as paintings. Challis came out two or three } for the face of the wearer. All kinds of pretty 
years ago, as we all know, but mostly in poor } flowers are used in trimming them. 
quality and inartistic designs and colors, not 


like the beautiful old challis. Soft clinging «ii dakasnea aged cama ts aera ates 
materials ‘like those we have mentioned, crépes, 
foulards, and India silks are great favorites. CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


The way of making gowns remains much the} Fic. 1.—Grir_’s Dress, oF DARK-BLUE SHEP- 
same in style; but such eccentricities are allowed } HERD’s-PLAID. The skirt and bodice are box- 
in the manner of trimming that no two look } plaited. The large collar and cuffs are embroid- 
quite alike, yet all give the impression of cling- } ered with red embroidery-silk. Hat of dark-blue 
ing skirts and much-ornamented bodices. straw, trimmed with pompons. 

Skirts are often made quite straight, with Fia. 11.—Boy’s Suit, oF GRAY TWEED. The 
bands of velvet or ribbon, or tucks, for the ? knickerbockers are finished with a band at the 
only ornament; or they may be more of the knees. The open jacket has revers ornamented 
tailor style, if made of woolen materials. 3 with buttons, opens over a striped loose waistcoat 

Bodices may be either belted or sharp-pointed, ; of blue and gray, and has a wide low collar. 
or with basque of a more round shape, like the } Gray straw hat, with blue ribbon. 
old euirass waist. It may be either quite high in Fig. 111.—GiRv’s. Dress, OF WHITE SERGE, 
the neck, or rather low. It may be of a jacket- { composed of two ruffles trimmed on the edge 
shape worn over a vest, or buttoned up and { with gimp or embroidery. The jacket is edged 
trimmed on one side only. There is no limit { to correspond with the skirt, and opens over a 
to the fancy that may be employed for a bodice. } loose shirt of foulard silk, trimmed with buttons 

Sleeves are still worn very high, and need to } and a narrow edge. 
be cat full at the top. They fit best when they} Fic. 1v.—Boy’s CoLLar, made of blue and 
are mounted ona plain lining which fits the } white striped linen, with a corresponding bow. 
arm comfortably; then the outside is made Fic. v.—Grri’s CAPE, oF THIN SUMMER- 
longer and wider than the lining at the top, } CLoTH, plaited to a yoke which is pointed back 
and gathered into the armhole with it. These and front. 














ONE OF GRANDMOTHER'S STORIES. 
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PANIER-DRESS. _ HEAD-DRESS, SLEEVE. BODICE. 











SLEEVE. 
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WALKING-DRESSES, 
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PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH. 








DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYS. 











ONLY TO SEE THEE, DARLING. 
Song. 
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Andante. 38: St 
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1. On-ly to see thee 9g - ling, 
2. Gone is’ that sun - lit. - ture, 
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ONLY TO SEE THEE, DARLING. 
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I may but hear its im - press Deep in my in- most heart, 
Breathe out its bit - ter an - guish In that sad word fare - well! 
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